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HE WHO TEACHES A CHILD 


— is the children’s season. For them we trim the tree with gay and shimmer- 
ing ornaments. For them we fill the stockings, heap strangely shaped packages under 
the evergreen branches. For them we prepare the foods they specially delight in. It is their 
season because Christmas commemorates the birth of a Child (“‘Unto us a Child is given” 
sing the carolers), who came to earth to redeem all human kind, generation upon generation. 


The Babe born in Bethlehem on Christmas Eve brought promise of a new hope and a 
loftier life for all men. He told of that promise and that hope in simple words, in simple 
‘parables that had meaning to people because they were about the life and experiences these 


people knew. And they listened and learned and came to understand, for Christ was the 
greatest teacher who ever lived on earth. 


Before Christ and after, it has always been the teacher’s blessed task to mold and uplift 
the human mind, to impart learning and understanding so that the line of human progress 
might forever be extended. We of the parent-teacher organization are particularly mindful 


of this because of our deep, abiding concern for children and their future. The nobility of 
the teaching profession is no new thought to us. 


“He who teaches a child,” runs an ancient saying, “is like him who begets a child.” In 
these words we find the essence of the teacher’s greatness as well as the greatness of his task. 
For teaching is creative work. It creates vision in young imaginations, ideals in young hearts, 
a concept of the meaning and purpose of life in young minds. From the moment a child be- 
comes articulate, he looks trustingly to his teachers for guidance, for skill in using the tools 
| of thought and expression, for knowledge of his own capacities, and for awareness of the 
world around him. And as the child grows older, his teachers become close counselors and 
friends—companions in the search for worthier aspirations and higher accomplishments. 





spain the teacher’s greatness lies in his ability to open the rich treasure-house of human 

knowledge and to unleash the creative spirit of youth, the followers of this noble profes- 
sion have always held the respect of thoughtful men. It is highly fitting, then, as we pause to 
observe the birthday of One who taught us how to live in hope and selfless love, that we also 
express our appreciation for all who teach today. They are, as they have always been, the 
leaders and makers of men. Therefore let us not only protest every condition—economic 
and social—that threatens the advancement of teaching but do all we can to fill the ranks of 
the profession with new and able leaders. Let us_also give our children the proper insight into 
this honorable calling so that those who have a mind and a heart for it may in turn take their 
place among the teachers of the world. 





To the readers of this magazine and to all parent-teacher members go my best wishes for 


a joyous Christmas season. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Y 
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LOUDS veil the future today as a whole 
civilization wrests with problems hereto- 
fore unknown. Youth especially is in need of 
standards to live by, standards worth sacrific- 
ing for—if sacrifice is necessary. And who 
but the parents of America can give these 
puzzled young citizens the stability they must 
have? How this can best be done is discussed 


by a wise mother and a distinguished writer. 





Y husband, the late newspaperman Ray- 
M mond Clapper, had much the same ap- 

proach to fatherhood that he had to 
national and international affairs. He believed in 
finding out the facts in any troubled situation; 
then he would bring a flexible judgment to bear 
upon the problem. I use the adjective flexible on 
purpose because he would say frequently: 

“T try to learn from events. Events are not 
consistent; therefore why should I be consistent? 
Some people, once they adopt an idea, bury it in 
the background and go on the rest of their lives 
defending it without ever reexamining it to see 








whether time and the elements have caused jt ,| 
degenerate into a worthless handful of dust, jy | 
that way you can always be consistent—and Ofte) 
wrong.” 

Parents notoriously cling to old-fashioned pe), | 
tionships with their children, many of which j| 
not fit modern conditions. In this fast-moviny | 
changing world we can expect our young peopk, | 
behavior and attitudes to change. Every parey 
could well ask himself, “How can I assist my chil | 
to keep the best of the old standards and culty, | 
yet at the same time equip him for life in a ny 
world?” 


Scanning the Far Horizon 





|” every CLAPPER and I had two children—| 
blond daughter named Janet, born in 199 | 
and a son, Peter, born in 1927. We took our py. 
enthood very seriously, for after all, does lif | 
hold any greater responsibility? From the first y| 
endeavored to treat our babies as reasonable hy. 
man beings, almost as adults. It was a new ani 
wonderful world they had entered. Every a 
of it had to be explained in detail; their question | 
were always carefully listened to, their comment; | 
taken seriously and with proper respect. 
Sometimes we ma 
have tried too hard t 
anticipate their futur 
and its difficulties. Pa 
instance, before Jane 
was two years old I hal 
completed a course m 
the psychology of the | 
adolescent. By the tim | 
she actually reached ai- 
olescence I had forgot 
ten most of what I hai 
learned! 
But then, on the ot 
hand, there was my 
band’s effort to 
tom our son to his 
tiful copper-red I 
that we knew 
cause him to be 
uous throughout hist 
Anticipating that this 
shy boy would be kiddel 
all during his schol 
days, his father under 
took to associate th 
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nickname “Red” with affection instead of ridicule. 
He would pick him up from the crib and caress- 
ingly call him “Red.” His theory worked, and as 
the baby grew into boyhood and manhood he felt 
that his hair was a proud distinction, whereas it 
might have caused an inferiority complex. 

Later in Peter’s life we knew a world war was 
brewing. That meant that our son would probably 
have to fight. He must, in self-defense, learn to 
live roughly, to associate with thousands of boys 
of all kinds, races, and creeds; learn mortal com- 
bat; learn, if need be, to die. How to prepare him? 
He loved his home, his local school, and the pattern 
of his life intensely. Yet we deliberately sent him 
away to a boys’ school in another state to accus- 
tom him to stand on his own feet and to live daily 
with other kinds of people. When at eighteen he 
enlisted in the U.S. Marines he was tough and 
ready for the training. He had worked out his own 
philosophy and had embraced the religious beliefs 
that fitted him—not us—for the life he was to 
face. 

Likewise I never had to worry about my daugh- 


ter’s relations with her boy friends. Her sex edu- 
cal 
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cation began very early, at the age of three. When 
her baby brother was on his way into the world 
I told her about it at the same time that I told 
my husband. She shared in the great event to the 
utmost of its joy and to the extent of her youth- 
ful understanding. As she grew up, our house was 
filled with boys and her participation in their 
friendship ripened as it should. Undue chaperon- 
age would have been an insult to her integrity 
and intelligence. She knew we trusted her, not 
by our words but by our actions and our year-in- 
year-out attitudes. She responded accordingly. 


The Value of Vividness 


gers I mentioned the need to teach children 
to live in an age of speed. Here is an illus- 
tration of how literally I mean that. When Janet 
was about four years old she loved to play with a 
little friend, Susie, across the street. Several times 








Janet was in too great a hurry to wait for an 
escort across the busy thoroughfare. I was fright- 
ened out of my wits when I discovered what she 
was doing. How could she be made to understand 
the danger? 

Spanking would have been easy, but I knew 
that whereas spanking often relieves a parent’s 
hysterical anger, it only confuses the child. So I 
tried another method. First, I gave her a com- 
plete and solemn explanation of the danger—that 
an automobile was ninety horses of power and 
that the driver sat ’way up high and could not 
always see a little girl in time to stop those ninety 
horses. Then I illustrated. I placed her on one 
side of our living room, marked off a space on the 
opposite side to be Susie’s house, and then told 
Janet to try to cross the street. As she started 
I rushed at her with a tea cart. I knocked her 
down and ran the rubber-tired wheels over her. 

She never forgot that lesson. Thereafter she 
always waited for an escort. Furthermore, she 
developed a profound respect for the power and 
dangerous potentialities of the automobile. I like 
to think that this early training helped to make 
her the excellent driver she is today. 

Another thing: if you want successful children 
you must spend time with them, especially in the 
formative years. Dictators and other totalitarian 
leaders have made deep inroads upon our civiliza- 
tion because they were smart enough to implant 
their ideas in the young. And this is what we 
parents do, knowingly or not. Therefore we 
should examine every thought before we force it 
upon our children. Superstitions and old wives’ 
tales are not good enough to nourish young needs 
in the modern world. 

And it is such fun, spending time with your 
children! In my land of memories I can think of 
no bridge games or cocktail parties that could 
hold a candle to afternoons in the company of the 
young of any age. That mother is certainly inade- 
quate who dashes into the house only for a few 
minutes at her children’s bedtime. She does not 
have a chance to find out what deep impressions 
the day has made on each youngster’s mind! 


Youth Gropes for Certainty 


i mes UNITED STATES is wrestling today with the 
heaviest problem of juvenile delinquency in its 
history. Tom Clark, our realistic Attorney Gen- 
eral, is deeply concerned. He asks, “How can we 
prevent American boys and girls from going 
wrong? Is our present system of handling the 
wayward child obsolete?” Mr. Clark, like many 
other authorities, thinks that the primary respon- 
sibility for the increase in juvenile crime must be 
laid directly at the door of the parents. 
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Although that is one sound conclusion, let’s 
ject the issue into still broader terms. A »& 
civilization is the basic cause of our troubles. 
home and abroad. Two terrifying world wars 4 
not provide healthy soil for the growth of either 
parents or children. And wild periods of EXCessiyy 
prosperity followed by depressions, racial strife 
unequal chances for education, and many othe 
insecurities—all these constitute an evil climg, 
which must also have its effect on the develop 
ment of the youthful mind and spirit. 

The lives of young people today are filled with 
dreadful uncertainty at home and abroad, Boys 
still do not know whether they will be able t 
finish their schooling before they will be drafta 
One reason for our high divorce rate may well}, 
the insecurity and loneliness of servicemen, whic 
caused them to make unsuitable marriages. Th 
bad housing situation everywhere has force 
young couples to move in with relatives—alway; 
a difficult problem. Or they have had to live in y, 
pleasant furnished rooms and have found thej 
only relaxation in questionable places of amuse 
ment. Returning soldiers have not been able t 
find jobs or to adjust themselves to their old jobs 
And over everyone there hangs the dread pogg. 
bility of still another war. No wonder so may 
young people get into trouble! No wonder so many 
marriages fail! 

In view of these uncertainties and frustrations 
the marvel is that our youth are as fine and prom. 
ising as they are. The young want life. They want 
to live in a peaceful world and bring up children 
of their own—-yet all around them are death ani 
decay. Is it surprising that the unstable kick 
over the traces? 

Remedies? First, peace in the world; second, 
better education for parents as well as children 
all over the world; third, better government ty 
ensure jobs, homes, health. 

Right now, however, it is all-important that ow 
homes provide youth with a sense of stability ani 
continuity that is lacking in the outside world. 
The young have very little to tie to, and too prer- 
alent is the thought that they must seize excite 
ment at once because they may not live to taste 
it in the ripeness of years. The only insurance 
against psychological upsets that children ca 
have today is freedom of thought and expression 
between themselves and their parents. We cat 
help them best not with stern, Victorian admoti- 
tions but with an outstretched hand of under 
standing friendship. 

We can cure our sick civilization only from its 
heartthrob, which is the home. Great benefit cal 
spread from this small beginning. For as the 
home is improved, the community grows in goo 
ness, the nation prospers, the world finds peace. 
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HOW TO 


Think 


YOURSELF 


the world we live in. It does not represent 

to us what either our democracy or our re- 
ligion has taught us to call good. Yet when we 
think of all that needs to be done to right the 
wrongs of society, to plant justice where injustice 
has thrived, confidence where there has been fear, 
we do not know where to start. 

We do not know where to start because we have 
not been trained to think of ourselves as society- 
makers, as culture-makers. Rather—in spite of 
all our talk about being free citizens—we have 
been trained to find our place in a going scheme 
of things and to take for granted both the good 
and the ill that fate distributes—to us and to 
other people. Confronted with-a scheme of things 
too inadequate to be longer tolerated, we may be- 
come frightened or angry. We may say that prob- 
lems will work themselves out somehow and there 
§no use worrying. We may trust that Providence 
will take a hand before our human blunders add 


fie: of us nowadays are well satisfied with 
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up to total disaster. But few of us can easily and 
naturally tackle common social problems and do 
our share to make them yield to reason. 

Happily, however, we are beginning to detect 
a starting point, an effort point, that lies between 
these two. We are, as a people, beginning to turn 
our attention to the community. The community 
is the place at which our two disparate problems 
of self-improvement and world-improvement meet 
and blend. For the community is the individual 
writ large and the world writ small. The com- 
munity is where we are—and to a great extent it 
is what we are. As soon as we learn to think in 
these terms, we see that we can, after all, get our 
hand in on the human situation. 

If we want to move from apathy to action, from 
negative criticism to positive contribution, we can 
well begin by learning to ask new questions about 
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the community in which we happen to live. These 
will not be the questions to which booster clubs 
have prepared praiseful replies. They will not be 
questions that we can answer by calling our home 
town “the best little town on earth.” They will, 
instead, be specific questions about the oppor- 
tunities that our community offers for individual 
growth and for the tackling of world problems in 
the small—where they are the right size for us to 
get hold of. 

Because almost all sensitive people today are 
painfully aware of their own ignorance, the first 
reasonable question that we have a right to ask 
about our own community is whether or not it 
opens up to us, in our adult years, places where 
we can go on learning and where we can talk 
over with others the problems and perplexities 
that we must somehow resolve for our common 
good. 


Communities Made to Citizens’ Order 


H™ is an intelligent but typically baffled man, 
for example, who cannot make head or tail 
out of the whole business of our relations with 


Russia. If he were satisfied to echo the positive ~ 


opinions of one partisan newspaper or one special 
radio commentator, he might talk with conviction. 
3ut he is not so easily satisfied. For he knows that 
it is a distressingly common practice for men to 
talk with conviction but without information. He 
does not want to be just one more dispenser of 
ignorant and angry platitudes, He wants to un- 
derstand. He is hungry for a chance to sit down 
with other people who also want to understand— 
sit down with them and share in an honest, com- 
mon effort to find out what is really at stake in 
the Russian situation and what would really make 
sense as an American policy. 

Does his community give him that chance? Is 
there in it any discussion group that he can join, 
any adult class in public affairs for which he can 
sign up, any forum where he can listen to opposing 
sides clearly and honestly presented? 

If not, then two facts are apparent: first, that 
the community is not yet adequately equipped to 
satisfy the needs of the modern adult; and second, 
that he, as a community member, has a job to do. 
It is a job that is man-sized but not super- 
man-sized, a job not too big for him to tackle. He 
ean start a discussion group in his own home. 
He can ask the superintendent of schools under 
what conditions an adult evening class could be set 
up, and he can begin to find out who among his 
friends and business associates would be inter- 
ested in such a class. 

He can write to the extension division of his 
state university to learn what help might be avail- 
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able from that source. He can talk with his mip. 
ister about the possibility of a church-sponsorej 
community forum—since the church has already, 
in so many towns and cities, proved itself able tp 
make a go of such an enterprise. He can tak 
stock of the local library. Would it be willing 
help establish a public affairs book club? 

If this citizen, with the help of his friends anj 
neighbors, manages’to bring even a few people to. 
gether for a new experience of learning, he js 
doing two things: ensuring his own self-improve. 
ment, his own growth, and helping to make; 
better world by adding to the number of thow 
who, in their citizen-decisions, will be informed 
instead of ignorant. 

Or this man—and his wife—may ask a different 





UR statesmen are not only very busy these 
days but deeply, painfully concerned, 
Even the most they can do may not be enough, 
and we the people expect so much of them. 
Some day, perhaps, it will be widely under 
stood that it is we, not they, who have the 
greatest responsibility for building the saner, 
freer world we dream of. Meanwhile in thou 
sands of communities the work is going brisk- 
ly forward, as citizens aware of their powers 
rally to the task of creating in their corner 
of the world the institutions they desire. 
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question about their community. Whenever they 
happen to go downtown in the evening they see 
idling on street corners, pulling and hauling one 
another in crude horseplay, adolescent boys and 
girls who should not be reduced to such meaning- 
less ways of spending time. The familiar sight 
has begun to get on the nerves of this couple. 
They start putting a question to themselves and 
their friends: Is there no place in the community 
where these young people can enjoy wholesome 
recreation? Once that question has been framed, 
those who ask it are in a position to take the 
initiative in creating something that is needed. 

As before, the task is man-sized—and woman- 
sized. But it is not beyond their powers. After 
all, there are in America teen-age clubs and recre- 
ation centers, and they did not grow up as grass 
grows. They were conceived in the minds of men 
and women who could not be indifferent any 
longer to what they saw on street corners. 

Then, perhaps, a third question comes up. When 
this man was in high school he played in the band, 
but he has not touched an instrument since. There 
has been no adult band or orchestra in which he 
could, so to speak, toot his contributive tootle. His 
wife, too, talks wistfully about how much she used 
to enjoy high school dramatics. For a long time 
this couple, their expectations cast in the prevail- 
ing mold, have more or less taken it for granted 
that such a relinquishing of creative joy is nat- 
ural. But now their own son is almost ready to 
graduate from high school, and they ask them- 
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selves why their community does not make it 
possible for him to go on enjoying the creative 
fellowship that has been his in the high school 
orchestra. 

When that question has been openly asked, it 
becomes glaringly apparent that the community 
is crowded with adults who once enjoyed creative 
experiences that they have now had to put behind 
them. Again, here is a job to be done, the job of 
giving the whole adult population a chance to sing 
together, act together in plays, work together in 
craft shops and art studios. 


Habits That Will Help 


bese point of all this is simple. We feel helpless 
if we try to settle all human discontents in the 
lump, but we do not feel helpless if we learn to 
detect specific jobs we can do in our own com- 
munities that will both enrich our own experience 
and bring, other human beings together for the 
mutual enrichment of their lives. We can, in 
brief, begin not only self-improvement but world- 
improvement by practical undertakings in com- 
munity-improvement. 

We may think, when we are working with our 
neighbors to solve some local problem, that we are 
making a very small stab at straightening out the 
world. But we are solving a problem that is rele- 
vant to the straightening out of that world. It may 
differ in size from the total problem of human 
brotherhood, but it does not differ in spirit. We 
are, moreover, acquiring certain habits that must 
be formed by millions of people if any reasonable 
order of life is ever to be established. 

One of these is the habit of thinking of society 
as still unfinished, as still in a state where human 
hopes can seek a better fulfillment than they have 
ever yet had. The second is the habit of seeing 
that the bettering of our own lives is intimately 
tied up with the bettering of our common life— 
simply because we all share in an environment 
that does or does not give us the opportunities we 
need for our full development. 

The third is the habit of working together, in 
problem-centered groups, for common ends—a 
habit that can heal many of the animosities that 
now tear our society apart. The fourth is the habit 
of seeing the relationship between what goes on 
in our own neighborhood and what goes on in the 
councils of nations. Justice and injustice, gener- 
osity and cruelty, cooperation and competition are 
not what they are only when they exist on a 
world-wide scale; they are what they are wherever 
one man’s life touches another’s. 

Equipped with these four habits of mind, we 
shall be ready to see ourselves as makers of a more 
civilized culture—as makers of a new world. 
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up sensitive to beauty and able to express 

himself in the creative arts far better, per- 
haps, than she has been. She may remember her 
own feelings of self-conscious inadequacy as she 
picked up a crayon or a brush and would be only 
too glad to do what she can to foster a richer, 
freer development in her child. But how should 
she go about it? 

It is really very simple. No special art back- 
ground is necessary. The child is an artist by 
nature, so Mother will take her cues from him. 
And it will be as satisfying and creative an ex- 
perience for her as it is for the youngster. 

Let us start at the very beginning, with Mother 
singing as she rocks her child to sleep. As she 
sings she is planting deep within him the seeds of 
rhythm and melody. As she coos and talks to him 
she is laying a foundation for rhythmic, melodic 
speech. 

So much is both pleasant and easy. Thank good- 
ness, the psychologists have finally caught up with 
Grandmother! But what comes next? Something 
just as pleasant. Let Mother take a few moments 


| ee mother hopes that her child will grow 
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off at intervals during the day to. look at life 
through her child’s brand-new eyes. If she wants 
little Johnny to be eager and curious and alive to 
the wonder and beauty of life about him, she must 
be that way too. Of course, any loving mother 
can be trusted to point out the sky, the clouds, the 
stars, the flowers, and the birds. But has she lost 
sight of the wonder of a water faucet? A slight 
twist of the wrist brings a rushing, pale green 
fountain right into the sink! Let her see it with 
his eyes and marvel with him. 

Or better still, why not let him experience it 
more intinrately? Let him work contentedly for 
an hour filling pans and pouring water from one 
into another. A wet shirt or a puddle on the floor 
is a small price to pay for such satisfaction. Also 
there is the laundry tray and soap bubbles. And, 
wonder of wonders, a bubble bath! 

Then there is his daily walk. Never be so in- 
terested in getting somewhere that you pass up 
opportunities for him to be interested in things 
along the way. Stroll on slowly while he squats 
down and runs his finger all around the inside of 
a hole in the sidewalk. Signal back when he looks 
up at you. Yes, let him know that you know how 
fascinating it is. He may walk over a manhole 
cover and hear it squunch. He looks at you, then 
goes back to jump up and down, laughing out 
loud as he makes it clank. 

It is this looking at you from time to time, this 
intimacy between the two of you, this shared 
understanding that life is indeed wonderful, which 
sensitizes Johnny for the creative arts. 


All Sorts of Singing Sounds 


a what can we do more particularly about 
the arts? Let us begin again with music and 
rhythm. If Mother sings little sentences about 
Daddy’s coming and other things of interest to 
Johnny, she will be encouraging his own little 
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spontaneous songs to come more freely. A few 
simple tunes played by Mother on the piano will 
mean more to the child than the finest radio 
music. Why? Because the one he loves, the one 
who is nearest to him, is playing them. 

If you don’t want Johnny to bang the pans 
from the kitchen shelves, let Father make a drum 
of a large can. He can remove the tin from both 
ends, stretch round pieces of an old inner tube 
over them and lace the rubber tightly together 
down the sides. A dry gourd or some beans in a 
round ice-cream carton will make a good rattle. 
A few huge nails, strung up where he can swack 
at them, will make beautiful sounds. Get a xylo- 
phone from the five-and-ten. Tiny Christmas bells 
sewed on bands to make anklets or wristlets will 
delight him. Just being allowed to finger the 
piano keys is satisfying, too. These little experi- 


FAMOUS poet once said that an 
artist is one who sees the world 
as if it were newly made, on the 
very first day of creation. Truly, 
then, all children are artists because 
to them the world is brand new—and 


wondrously enchanting. It is the God- 


given task of every parent to foster 


and share this rarest of childhood’s 
pleasures. The author of the fourth 
article in the study course “Exploring 
the Preschool Period” tells how that 


task may be both easy and delightful. 


ences can contribute much to the child’s musical 
development. Take a few minutes to share them 
with him. 

Then there is dancing. A mother is rightly 
proud when she watches her child moving freely 
and impulsively to the music of the radio. It is 
wonderful how he responds with impetuous en- 
ergy to the fast and furious music, slowing down 
unconsciously when the music does. Again, let her 
enjoy the experience with him, so he will know she 
puts a value on it. Such encouragement truly 
stimulates the creative flow. 

Don’t vacuum Johnny off the rug with scarcely 
an apology. Instead, say admiringly, “My, what 
a beautiful jump!” as he responds to a staccato 
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burst of sound. “The music is coming out all 
through you—from your toes ’way up through the 
top of your head.” Your interest in him may keep 
him from noticing quite so soon that grownups 
just listen to music with the bony box of their 
heads while their bodies remain stiff and wooden. 
Perhaps he won’t realize quite so soon, either, that 
dancing is something outside one’s self—some- 
thing to be learned in a dancing school. 

It is interesting that this natural, spontaneous 
bodily expression of the tiny child is today the 
basis of a new dance movement in the schools. 
The teacher spends her energy freeing the child 
of his embarrassment and self-consciousness and 
giving him confidence in his own honest way of 
doing. Then the dancing comes from deep within 
him and gives great emotional satisfaction both 
to him and to his teacher. 





© Harold M. Lambert 


Painting with Words—and Brushes, Too 


jeer is also the expression of his thoughts and 
feelings in little sentences. Call it poetry if you 
will. “The sky is full of mashed potatoes,” says 
Johnny. He knows the clouds are not real mashed 
potatoes, but it is his fresh way of looking at life. 
Mother smiles at him understandingly and says 
“What a very fine idea!” Her appreciative accept- 
ance helps him to trust his own reactions. He 
won’t have to bury them deep and withdraw into 
himself. 

Now at last we come to painting. We already 
know that turning a child loose with paint and 
brush is not enough because there’s still that need 


ll 








for sharing. Besides, a very little child may de- 
cide to dump one pot of color into another or pour 
them over his head, and what was meant to be an 
enriching experience in the arts may end in aggra- 
vation. A mother or teacher is needed to affirm 
that paint is for painting with brush on paper. 

It’s fun to watch your child at play. It’s even 
more fun to watch him paint, I promise you. Buy 
him some tempera colors (we used to call them 
calcimine). Then saw off the tops of some card- 
board milk containers, and mix a few tablespoons 
of color in each. Mix it as thick as condensed 
milk so it won’t run down the paper. Half-inch 
paintbrushes from the five-and-ten will do, and the 
cheapest kind of paper, newsprint, in big eighteen- 
by-twenty-four-inch sheets. 

Don’t get him an easel. Easels fall over and the 
color runs down. But it’s hard for a little child 
to see when he’s painting flat, so nail a sheet of 
cardboard from an old packing box onto the wall 
of the garage, and fasten the paper to it. If the 
color is thick it won’t run too much. 


Courage To Be Oneself 


TWO- OR THREE- or four-year-old can’t start out 

to paint a thing and really do so. He isn’t 
ready to paint objects, either muscularly or vis- 
ually. But he can enjoy shooting a great brushful 
of color across a paper larger than himself— 
yellow, beautiful as-a butterfly’s wing. 

It’s fun to experiment, both for you and for 
your Johnny. If he swings the brush one way 
and then another he makes a great, rhythmic 
zigzag. Then he will find it satisfying to repeat 
that same movement, only smaller, in the spaces 
left at the top and bottom. Already he is ex- 
pressing several highly prized values in art—con- 
fidence, dynamic rhythm, and repetition of form. 

Perhaps he isn’t so confident right away. That’s 
where you come in. At his first sign of courage 
you can say, “My, how you made that red shoot 
way across the paper!” Or “How interesting, the 
way you made those little scratchy places when 
your brush was nearly dry.” Or “Good for you. 
You’re filling up your whole paper!’’ Let him feel 
that you know it takes courage. Pretty soon the 
pattern will come out strong and true from deep 
down inside him. 

More and more art is coming to concern itself 
less and less with imitation, for we have now the 
camera to do a wonderful job of that. As we show 
Johnny that we are aware of other values than the 
purely realistic ones, he will be less likely to go 
off ahead of time into painting things. When a 
kindly neighbor asks, “What are you painting?” 
be right there to speak up firmly, “He’s painting 
a design picture. He’s experimenting with color 
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and form and movement.” See if that doesn’t tak. 
Mrs. Jones’ breath away! 

Then at four and a half or five, Johnny wiy 
begin painting his own patterns of people, The 
little child is a primitive artist. That means tha 
what he sees becomes unconsciously organized 
within him to come out as a design pattern, Hj, 
people are not just copy people, but people With 
design patterns of eyes and nose, mouth and hang 
and feet. In his first patterns the arms and legs 
shoot right off from the face with no body inte. 
vening. The hair is a delightful scribble entirely 
encircling the face. 

But Mother doesn’t point out to the child that 
he forgot the body or that people’s hair doesn 
continue on under their chins. She accepts his ow, 
primitive pattern and loves it. She’s proud that 
his art is in keeping with all little children’s art 
His tree is not a copy tree but a design tree ty 
rival that of the highest paid Christmas car 
designer. And if he makes it red she won’t point 
out that a tree is green. He knows that already! 

The same story holds true for clay. Again 
Mother should be on hand to explain that clay is 
for patting and pounding, for building and tear. 
ing apart again, but not for throwing in the dirt 
or rolling in the trash. Here again the child doesn’t 
have to make an object. Maybe he’s having fun 
flattening it as he sees his mother flattening pie 
dough. Maybe he’s just squishing it through his 
fingers to enjoy its stickiness. Or maybe he’s 
pounding and pounding it for the double joy of 


seeing it respond to his own manly force and hear. | 
ing the resounding smack it makes. Just be sure | 


he’s so strong inside that he won’t be confused if 
someone asks, ““What are you making?” 


The Magic of Shared Experience 


VEN as it is the understanding in a mother’s 
heart rather than her own art background 
that matters in giving a child creative art experi- 
ence, so the particular medium he uses is not too 
important. If it isn’t possible for him to sense the 
exciting glory of paint, it is still good for him to 
express himself with crayons, especially the big 
kind that he must grasp with his whole fist. A 
blackboard and chalk, with a basin of water anda 
rag, can bring a satisfying experience. And every 
satisfying experience we open to a child helps 
build in him more confidence for the future. 
As we feel again with the child the wonders of 
life about us, we ourselves are fed. The empty 
spots in our own childhood are filled, and we ex- 
perience a creative joy and satisfaction hereto- 
fore unknown. For when we free and enrich 4 
child—not just our own but anybody’s child— 
we too are freed and enriched. 
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AFull Pack for Santa Claus.— This Christmas climaxes 
the first postwar year for United States toy manufactur- 
ers. Predictions are that by Christmas Eve the American 
public will have spent some $250,000,000 on playthings for 
its delighted children. Among the newest products are 
hundreds of toys made from plastics, including a plastic 
ball that really bounces. Then there are dolls of rare 
beauty, aluminum jeeps, toy sinks with running water, 
electric stoves, and—most marvelous of all—toy railroads 
with remote-control electronic systems for switching and 
disconnecting cars! 


Frills and Furbelows.— Much to most everyone’s sur- 
prise, government order L-85, women’s-wear style guide 
since April 1942, was lately revoked by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. Fashion designers will have free 
rein for their long-shackled imaginations, and the results 
may be billowy, to say the least. 


Music on Your Library Card.—Back in 1923 the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, public library added a small 
collection of record albums to its shelves of books. Since 
then the enthusiasm of music-hungry borrowers has built 
the collection up to a library of 3,700 volumes, with an 
annual circulation of 34,000. The idea has spread rapidly, 
and phonograph records and listening rooms are now 
listed as services indispensable to every up-and-coming 
library. 


Guardians of the Purse.— Not only are women largely 
responsible for home management, but statistics tell us 
that 40 per cent of American homes and farms are ac- 
tually owned by women. Furthermore, women also control 
65 per cent of the nation’s savings accounts and are own- 
ers, co-owners, or beneficiaries of 80 per cent of the out- 
standing U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Beware That Yawn !— New ammunition for the young- 
sters’ eternal battle to postpone bedtime comes from Dr. 
J. A. MeCluskie, British child psychiatrist. The doctor 
believes that too much sleep can make a child neurotic 
and cause behavior problems. His recommendations range 
from a total of fourteen and a half hours, nap and night- 


time, for the one-year-old, to ten hours for the eleven-year- 
old. 


New Schoolhouses in Germany.—Some forty-odd 
schools for the children of American occupation troops 
are now operating in the U.S. Zone of Germany. They are 
staffed with trained teachers and the most modern of 
teaching materials and equipment. In Berlin a recently 
opened thirty-five-room school spans nursery to college 
ages with an enrollment of 175 American children. More- 


over, every teacher has a place to live; the Army finds it 
for her! 
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Books for the Blind.—From Texas, New York, Cali- 
fornia—from all over the country—come calls for assist- 
ance to the Braille Transcribers Club of Illinois. This 
thriving young organization charges no fee for transcribing 
books for the blind. Its members, kept busy by chain-of- 
praise advertising, have met requests for Braille copies of 
such publications as textbooks, telephone books, cook- 
books, even a Spanish dictionary. 


**What Big Eyes . . .”»— Down through the centuries 
poetry, song, and fiction have made famous the large and 
lustrous eyes of beautiful ladies. Now the Better Vision 
Institute, with cold and scientific fact, informs us that 
the average female eyeball measures slightly less than 
that of the male! 


New Service to Lawmakers.—One of the first pieces 
of business to be transacted by the Eightieth Congress in 
January will bethe appointment of a nonpartisan specialist 
in education to its staff of experts. His chief function will 
be to give members of Congress a “pure and unbiased 
stream of information’’ about our schools and colleges. 


Knitting Bonds of World Friendship.—Here’s a 
chance for boys and girls to make warm friends of chil- 
dren their own age in other countries. Under a project 
sponsored by the American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
any young person can knit caps, heelless socks, mittens, 
and scarves for his contemporaries overseas. Each gift 
will be sent by the AWVS to a child in a specified Euro- 
pean country. This is an excellent project for schools, 
churches, clubs, youth groups, and recreation centers. 
Write AWVS, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


On the Night Before Christmas.—Here’s hoping that 
on the second Christmas following V-E Day French chil- 
dren will find their shoes filled with many things that 
gladden the hearts of the young. Placing their shoes on the 
doorsteps of their homes corresponds to our children’s 
custom of hanging up their stockings on Christmas Eve. 





GOOD FOR A LONG TIME! 


We suggest that you do not throw away this copy of 
your National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine 
when you have finished reading it. Save it for future ref- 
erence, or pass it on to a friend. Whatever appears in the 
National Parent-Teacher has permanent value as study 
and program material, and the helpful features and 
articles will be welcomed by any parent with growing 
children to guide. Your child’s teacher may not be a sub- 
scriber to the magazine and will be glad to have copies of 
it, as will Sunday school teachers, clergymen, mission- 
aries, and many others. We all of us enjoy telling our 
friends and neighbors about our new recipes, new patterns, 
and the new books we have read. Let us tell them, too, 
about the new articles and features in National Parent- 
Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine. 
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President Truman opening the United 
Nations General Assembly on October 23, 
F 1946. In the hands of these representatives 

” of the nations of the world lie the fate and 
— future of atomic energy. 













A Divided 
Atom Demands a 


United World 


PHILIP 
MORRISON 





I, 1942 I went to live in a small community high in 
the mountains of New Mexico. Out there on the mesa, 
under the blue sky, a few thousand of us worked night 
and day for months and years to understand, to design, 
and finally to manufacture and deliver atomic bombs over 
the cities of Japan. 

We studied not only how to make a bomb but what a 
bomb might do—whether it would destroy a city more 
thoroughly and effectively than the already quite effective 
methods of our air forces. Some of us spent a lot of time 


calculating how much of a city would be destroyed, how 7 "ible 
many houses would be knocked down, the time it would A shattered bomb shelter in Hiroshima— 
take for a fire to burn in a living room. eloquent symbol of total destruction. 


Now, however, it is nearly a year and a half since Hiro- 
shima, five months since Bikini. The bomb is no longer an 
exercise in figures, in calculation. It is a reality—but one was burned. People had fled. Whole fam- 
that people cannot even discuss in clear, rational fashion. ilies were wiped out; no one remained. No 
I know, for I have seen the ruins of the city it demolished. addresses remained. We asked ourselves 
Several of us went to Japan to estimate the extent of “How is it possible to find out how many 
the damage wrought by the bomb. One of the most im- people were killed?” 
portant things we had to find out at Hiroshima was the As you know, the techniques of statisti- 
number of casualties—how many people in that unhappy cal analysis are well developed today. To 
town were killed or injured by the explosion. make up the Gallup Poll a few thousands 
That was a difficult job. The public records were de- of people are questioned, and from theif 
stroyed. The leaders of the town were killed. The city hall answers it is possible to estimate how the 
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AN a new world rise, Phoenix- 
like, from the smoking ashes of 

two Japanese cities? Can atomic en- 
ergy be used for the common good, 
gs well as the common fear, of all na- 
tions? A noted atomic scientist, who 
witnessed the first explosion of the 
pomb in the New Mexican desert and 
jater walked through the ruins of 
Hiroshima, compels us to look with 
increasing clearness at the most 


crucial issue troubling modern man. 





——— 


A thick layer of splintered wood and rubble 
covers the surface of Japan’s most highly 
industrialized city. 





country will react to any issue. This same pro- 
cedure was to be used in estimating the casualties 
at Hiroshima. But first we had to find a group 
of persons whose location at the time of the ex- 
plosion was known and recorded. 

We looked a long time to find such a group, and 
where we found it is in itself an explanation of 
why we cannot forget war. For we found that the 
only group of people among whom sample casual- 
ties could be evaluated, so as to be a measure of 
the total deaths in Hiroshima, were the school 
children of the city. 

There were fifteen or more schools in Hiroshima. 
The children had just arrived—it was eight-six- 
ten—dressed in their school uniforms, carrying 
their books, when the bomb exploded. So you see 
the casualties among this particular group of the 
population could supply a useful record. It is an 
accounting of the dead school children in the city 
of Hiroshima that gives us our best estimate of 
the damage done to that city. 

And when you walk through the wreckage, 
when you see the walls of the primary school lying 
over the still-unburied bodies of the children, you 
realize that the war in which we have been en- 
gaged is an intolerable institution. 


Watchers Wait at Tinian 


AR was already intolerable before the bomb 

entered the city. No one who had seen it 
could have had any other reaction. But the atomic 
bomb was dramatic and spectacular, and it 
brought a revolution in warfare. It is not just that 
the bomb can destroy a city, because many of us 
have seen the cities of Japan or Germany that 
were hammered day after day, night after night, 
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by the air forces. We know about the war waged 
in the old-fashioned way with bombers and TNT 
and jelly gasoline to destroy,cities. But the atomic 
bomb is something new. Let me tell you why. 

Some of us left America a week after the first 
test of the bomb in the New Mexican desert. We 
carried the bomb in a great hurry to the island 
of Tinian. Tinian was the greatest air base in the 
world, the chief base of the Twentieth Air Force 
that carried on the war against Japanese cities by 
means of B-29’s. 

There were hundreds of these extraordinary 
silver craft on Tinian, and we used to watch them 
often. The huge field would be covered with hun- 
dreds of them, each with its engine running. Long 
trains loaded with bombs would come out of the 
jungle dumps onto the field, and very carefully, 
the loads would be placed in the bellies of the great 
aircraft. Then, just about at dusk, everything 
would be ready. The crews would climb aboard, 
and the takeoff would begin. 

It takes about a minute for a fully loaded B-29 
to speed down the runway at Tinian, against the 
prevailing wind, and become air borne. As fast 
as one plane swept down the runway, another 
plane would start. And this went on not for min- 
utes but for hours, while we watched, late in the 
sunset, from the coral ridge above the field. 

In broad daylight, twelve or fourteen hours 
later, the planes would come back one by one, as 
they had left. Then we would wait a day, and 
back would come the reconnaissance with photo- 
graphs of the damage. We would look at them 
and see that a city had been smashed. 

This was an effective kind of war, war capable 
of destroying cities. What, then, is different about 
warfare with the atomic bomb? This is what is 
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different: When the strike took off for Hiroshima 
it was not at sunset but at three in the morning. 
One bomb was taken to the field, and there, with 
a few lights burning, the field dark and silent, 
two or three aircraft warmed up their engines, 
and a few of our friends went out against the 
cities of the enemy. 

The next day the reconnaissance photographs 
came back, and they showed the same thing—a 
city destroyed. Not destroyed in a long night of 
fire, with men fighting against it on the ground, 
but destroyed in a minute, without warning, with- 
out defense. What can you do when a thousand 
fires break out simultaneously in a city? Where 
can the fire engines go with the firemen killed? 


The Peril and the Promise 


T= is why the atomic bomb is different. It 
makes possible a war not against a city, not 
against Tokyo one night and Kobe one night and 
Osaka one night; not against Berlin and then the 
next week Hamburg; but against a whole nation 
—all the cities in a nation in a single night. And 
each city would look like Hiroshima today. 

What can be the answer to this incredible dan- 
ger? Some people would like a technical answer. 
They say, “The bomb is a development of labora- 
tory science. It is the strange application of a 
new force. Maybe there is a way to defend our- 
selves against it.” They hope to discover a ray 
that will somehow seek out the bomb and explode 
it harmlessly in the air, far away from our cities. 

Yet we scientists see no hope for such a defense. 
You may knock down the planes. You may knock 
down the rockets, if you are clever, but some of 
them will get through. And for each one that gets 
through, a city the size of Denver, which is about 
the size of Hiroshima, can be destroyed. No, I am 
afraid there will never be an effective technical 
defense against the bomb. 

If there is no defense, is there any kind of 
answer to this terrible threat? I think there is. 
Unlike any other earthly weapon the atomic bomb 
is connected with a natural phenomenon of in- 
finite promise for the whole of our society. 

People ask, “When will we learn to tame atomic 
energy so that it will not be released explosively?” 
That is not a good question, as we learned long 
ago—on December 2, 1942. Ever since then we 
have been releasing atomic energy in a tamed, 
perfectly manageable fashion. This source of 
energy is perfectly controllable. It never wears 
out; there is no noise, no smoke. But we had a 
very hard time making that energy release itself 
explosively ! 

So when you ask what atomic power is good for, 
the answer is that we can make electric energy 
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with it. It is a source of energy so fundam 
that we are unable to predict what impact it 
have on our economy. Chemists and biolog; 
medical men, engineers, and the chemica] 
processing industries, among others, will 
many uses for it—how many we do not knoy, y, 
single one is spectacular, but if we take them y 
together we shall find that this new energy 
be as useful and surprising as a vacuum tube jy 
a radio. 


No Room for Rivalry 


— of us who worked on the bomb at Iq 
Alamos felt this more and more. We felt; 
especially after we learned that the Nazis we, 
far behind us in making their atomic bomb, }, 
had the conviction that we were ushering in th 
use of a wonderful and dramatic thing that wo 
change men’s lives in ways we could not foregy 
Here was a new field, a field in which there wep 
no national rivalries, no old traditions of config 
Atomic energy is new; it has no past. It has inj 
the character of a common danger to all natig, 
and of common good to all nations. We felt thy 
America had been given an opportunity to lean 
to control this force internationally. And thy 
control—relatively so easy compared with othe 
problems besetting international relations—woy 
enable us to set going a working alliance of natio, 
for this one purpose. 

International control of atomic energy is a sou 
scheme and, I think, a workable one. Now we mu 
make it acceptable. And we must start with ow 
selves. The first step has been taken with th 
Lilienthal-Baruch proposals of our own govern. 
ment. They furnish a scheme for the internation 
control of atomic energy. All the dangerous activ: 
ties it makes possible will be placed in the hané 
of an international group. But the safe activitia, 
the fruitful ones, will be licensed to enterpriss 
everywhere in the world. 

We cannot use atomic energy as a club to solr 
other problems. We cannot say, “You reform ail 
we will give you the bomb.” The bomb has gotti 
be kept as a separate issue for the common fear# 
all nations and the common good of all nation 
If we stick to that, we may succeed; we may hat 
a chance. 

But we must recognize that the chance hinga 
on all of us. It will not last many years. If ® 
drag on, the bomb will become a part of the samt 
rivalry and conflict that an airfield is today. Te 
opportunity it gave us in the midst of war willk 
gone forever. And if it goes, then we may see dll 
own cities laid to dust, and damage statistics cat 
piled from the casualty lists of children in & 
schools. 
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@ My daughter Clarice entered high school this year. She 
was bitterly disappointed because, unlike one of her friends, 
she was not invited to join a social club. Clarice seems to re- 
gard this as a major crisis in her life. What can we do to help 
her? 


LARICE’S problem grows out of a common teen-age pre- 

occupation with social acceptance and popularity. Her 
desire to be liked and sought after by her classmates is a 
normal part of the process of growing up. When this de- 
sire is not fully met, the result may be an exaggerated 
social striving. The youngster may show off and self-con- 
sciously try to make an impression on others or aggres- 
sively try to dominate others. Sometimes, at the other 
extreme, a child may reject or deny his own social interest 
and turn to other nonsocial activities. Any of these may 
be unfortunate adjustments, leading to increased unhap- 
piness. Wherever social clubs or sororities hold a ranking 
social authority in the life of the school, we can be sure 
that there will be many disappointed young people. 

Now what can you, Clarice’s mother, do to help? You 
can try to understand, and help Clarice understand, why 
social clubs have so much appeal. Both of you will have 
to admit that, though basically undemocratic, such groups 
do have some positive values for youngsters. They enable 
the girls to expand their social opportunities by meeting 
more girls and—what is really important—meeting boys. 
Girls, as a club, can take the initiative in making contacts 
with boys by giving dances and parties to which each girl 
invites a boy. 

A second reason for the popularity of social clubs lies 
in the fact that they are run almost entirely by the young 
people themselves. An adult is usually chosen as adviser, 
but the selection is made by the young folks, and the 
groups as a whole enjoy more freedom of action than most 
clubs sponsored by the school or other community youth 
agencies. In the third place, though most girls come 
through the “rushing” period feeling that they have vio- 
lated their better nature, nevertheless they gain a sense of 
security from belonging to a group that can and does re- 
ject many others. 


These are a few of the reasons why social clubs flourish. 
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Can you help Clarice to find in other com- 
munity groups some of the satisfactions 
provided by these clubs? Most churches, 
youth organizations, recreation depart- 
ments, and schools are aware of the social 
needs of teen-age boys and girls and are 
trying to supply wholesome social outlets. 
If Clarice feels that these organizations 
suffer by comparison with the more elabo- 
rate social clubs, perhaps you and she can 
help liven up some group in the communi- 
ty, especially by seeing that the youngsters 
themselves have more voice in the planning 
of programs and the selection of their 
grown-up sponsors. Once you and Clarice 
acknowledge the fact that there are plenty 
of “super” boys and girls who are not in 
clubs, and lots of ways in which they can 
plan their own good times, you have won 
part of your battle. 





© Edwin L. Conradi 
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And how about the feeling of security that a 
club member gets by belonging to a prestige 
group? Is this something that you want for Clar- 
ice? The security, yes! But not at the expense of 
an attitude of exclusiveness toward others. Such 
superiority is often a false front for feelings of 
personal inadequacy. The more you can help 
Clarice to build up a sense of adequacy— in rela- 
tion to her friends, her work, and her family— 
the less will she feel the need of artificial status- 
aids. 

Finally, we should mention another reason why 
social clubs exist—a less valid one. Many par- 
ents like to promote their children’s social prestige 
and this is one way to do it. Be on the alert for 
other parents like yourselves who want good times 
for their children but without the cost, both in 
money and in social snobbishness, that social clubs 
may demand. If you parents take a united stand 
against such clubs, you will find support for your 
point of view among teachers, school authorities, 
community leaders and, most important of all, 
among the club members themselves. 

Count on these young people to be your allies. 
They need and want to feel that the community re- 
lies on their help and leadership in planning for 
the welfare of all its youth. 





® Our son James, now fifteen, has grown much more 
slowly than most of his classmates. I know he is sensi- 
tive over being one of the smallest boys in his grade, 
and especially because he cannot play baseball or bas- 
ketball on anywhere near equal terms. What can we 
do to help him, so that his whole school life will not 
be spoiled by a physical handicap? 


joe undersized boy suffers a real disadvantage 
in many ways, but the greatest handicap may 
lie in his own anxiety and feelings of inferiority. 
The first question to be asked is why James has 
lagged behind his classmates. If he has not, in 
recent years, shown a spurt in physical growth 
and if he has not yet developed the pubic hair, the 
voice change, and the other physical characteris- 
tics of adolescence, James may be what is called 
a “late maturer.” In that case, he differs from 
other boys mainly in the timing of the growth 
process. Probably in one or two or three years he 
will eatch up with them, even excel them in height 
and weight. 

On the other hand, late maturing may some- 
times present a glandular problem that requires 
expert medical attention, and it may be necessary 
to stimulate lagging growth by the use of glandu- 
lar extracts. But in the great majority of late 
maturers all that is needed is a little more time. 

Techniques are now available that permit a 
rather exact prediction of a child’s adult height by 
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taking into account his height at any given age jp 
childhood and his degree of maturity at that 
as shown by X rays of the hand. James wij] Un. 
doubtedly be less disturbed if he understands thai 
his handicap in size is merely temporary and that 
his delayed maturing is, for him, a wholly normal) 
condition. 
The problem may be quite different for a bey | 
who is hereditarily undersized. Such a boy Usual) 
has parents who are shorter than the average, an 
he himself will always be shorter than the averag: | 





. 
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boy his age. His task is to accept his limitation 
realistically and find appropriate expression for | 


the physical endowments that nature has giva 
him. But in this he may need help. 

Many schools cut across grade lines to arrange 
athletic games in which boys are matched in siz 
and strength. In this way the players can gail 
skill without the inferiority feelings that may de 
velop in competition with larger boys. James may 
enjoy some games, such as tennis or handball, in 


which size and strength are not the chief assets. | 
Finally, he should be encouraged to find outlets in | 
nonathletic activities that may give him a chance | 


to prove his adequacy. We all have specific limite 
tions. Unhappiness and the sense of failure are 


not necessarily due to these limitations. They ate | 


more likely to spring from aims that are nd 
realistic or values that are not appropriate. 
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@ At six years of age my daughter Joan has already 

to read. She reads the same books as Betty, 
her eight-year-old sister. Should I try to have the 
school admit her to the second grade? I am sure she 
can do second-grade work successfully and just as sure 
that first-grade work would be too simple and easy 


for her. 


His is a very hard question to answer without 
knowing more about Joan, and also more about 
the school that she will enter. It is probable that 
she is advanced in her mental growth and that 
first-grade work would indeed try her patience and 
make her feel that school is a rather dull and un- 
challenging place. It is also quite possible that in 
ical growth, motor skills, social interests, and 
ability in games she is still at the level of a first- 
grade child. Growth is so rapid at this age that a 
child only one year out of step in the matter of 
social relationships may be a serious misfit. 

If the school can handle a divided program, it 
might be desirable to have Joan enter the first 
grade, but under an arrangement that would per- 
mit her to study reading with an older class. A 
year or two later, perhaps, a double promotion 
may be in order, but in such a case it is always 
well to consider whether the advantages gained 
are greater than the disadvantages of moving into 
a different age group. 

In most schools today curriculum planning em- 
praces far more than the teaching of skills. There 
may be other aspects of learning in the first grade 
that Joan needs just as much as other six-year- 
gids do. And what about her relations with her 
glider sister? Would Betty be deprived of that 
status which rightfully belongs to an eight-year- 
old if Joan were encouraged to crowd her? 





® 7 have been a Girl Scout leader for five years and 
have been considered a successful one. My own daugh- 
ters are of elementary school age and have been quite 
cooperative in the troop. But this year I was asked to 
take on a group of eighth-graders who have never be- 
fore had any scouting. They are very difficult to work 
with. They can’t decide on any program of interest to 
all of them and don’t want to work for their merit 
badges. They just don’t seem to get the idea of scout- 
ing, and yet when I wanted to quit they and their 
mothers begged me to keep on. What am I to do? I 
feel I ought to try to make a success of this undertak- 
ing, but I believe I am better equipped to work with 
younger children. 


F you feel that it is a challenge to work with 
this group of older girls and if they and their 
parents want you to continue, I hope you will. But 
you have a difficult task. It may help you to know 
that girls of thirteen and fourteen are often very 


bothered about themselves. They are growing rap. 
idly, putting on new curves, and changing psycho- 
logically too. They aren’t at all sure just what 
kind of people they want to be, so naturally they 
can’t decide what they want to do, either. 

Furthermore, they are afraid to commit them- 
selves to a program, for they know from experi- 
ence that by next week this same program may 
seem totally undesirable to them. Working for 
merit badges they may consider to be a phase of 
their childhood, a part of their past so recently 
outgrown as to be particularly distasteful to them. 
And they may find it difficult to work as a group 
because their preoccupation with growing up 
makes them self-centered. 

If you talk the problem over with your Girl 
Scout secretary, I believe she will tell you that 
your most important job is to keep the group to- 
gether. The girls must already feel that you‘are a 
sympathetic adult in their midst or they wouldn’t 
have asked you to continue. 


In OUR discussion of high school social clubs we 
pointed out that girls of this age will welcome op- 
portunities to do things with boys. A 4-H leader 
once said that she got nowhere with her group of 
girls until she hit upon the idea of having them 
feed the 4-H boys. Let the girls plan a picnic or a 
party with boys. Sometimes an adult can be help- 
ful in such a situation if she offers to phone the 
boys whom the girls would like to invite. 

For a first venture, it is well not to go too far 
away from home. Let the girls take the responsi- 
bility for refreshments and entertainment. When 
some of them show up without bringing their 
share of the food (as they will), they can go 
home and get it. All this, of course, implies cooper- 
ation between scout leader and parents. It means 
that you will have to have a talk with the parents 
beforehand to make them understand what this 
project means to their daughters. 

The party will not seem like a “finished” affair 
to you, and it won’t be. Instead, it will be a learn- 
ing situation for both the girls and the boys. They 
will enjoy it if they have a real feeling that it is 
their party. 

It may be objected that this social emphasis is 
not in keeping with the aims of scouting. The an- 
swer is that there are various means of meeting 
objectives. We have to start with the youngsters 
where they are, but this does not mean that we 
must lose sight of our ultimate goals. Girls in their 
teens may not fit into the scouting programs of 
younger girls, but they can achieve the goals of 
scouting through activities adapted to the special 
interests of their age group. 
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ELAINE F. KINDER, PH.D. 
AND 
E. R. CLARDY, M.D. 





HEN a youngster is rebellious, pug- 

nacious, sulky, or downright or- 
nery, there’s a good chance that he’s just 
having a little temporary trouble finding 
his place in the adult world. Yet if any 
sort of antisocial behavior persists, we 
may be well advised to look for its source 
in the dark and hidden springs of emo- 
The writers of this 
article, authorities on children’s be- 


tional confusion. 


havior problems, throw a strong, search- 
ing light on a field too long obscured. 





DEALING WITH THE 
CHILD’S EMOTIONAL 
DISTURBANCES 


the children’s unit of a state mental hospital 

because she was behaving very peculiarly 
both at home and at school. She screamed and 
vomited without any provocation. She daydreamed 
for hours at a time, wandering about in a strange, 
withdrawn manner, mumbling to herself and ap- 
parently unaware of what went on about her. 

Then there was Fred, an attractive, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired lad, who was referred to the same 
institution because he continually played truant 
from school, often ran away from home, and al- 
most every day stole money from his mother’s 
purse. 

Not so long ago Theresa and Fred would have 
been classed as disciplinary problems and pun- 
ished for the trouble they caused. Before that, in 
medieval times and for centuries after, these chil- 
dren would have been thought to be possessed by 
devils. Witchcraft, sorcery, and religion were 
resorted to in efforts to drive out the malicious 


[ : ten-year-old Theresa was brought to 


= 
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offenders. Today, however, we know that such mu. 
usual, antisocial behavior is neither the driving 
of a devil nor extreme naughtiness. It is the out 
ward sign of serious emotional disturbances with. 
in the child. 

Since the beginning of the present century, and 
especially since the early 1920’s, an increasing 
number of psychologists and psychiatrists have 
been concerned with emotional disorders that ap 
pear in childhood. The problems range all the way 
from temper tantrums, bed wetting, feeding difi- 
culties, and mild night terrors to much more 4¢- 
gressive and violent acts that may endanger the 
lives or property of others. 

Although juvenile delinquency is often associ- 
ated with emotional disturbance, the two shoul 


not be confused. There is still considerable differ: | 


ence of opinion about the proportion of delit- 
quencies that are caused by emotional disturbance. 
Nevertheless authorities are agreed that among 
juvenile delinquents there are always a number di 
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children with emotional disorders of long standing. 

True, the minor expressions of disturbance may 
often be simply due to a child’s temporary diffi- 
quity in adjusting himself to the demands of the 
adult world. If they are, they will disappear as 
more effective habits are established. It is when 
the beliavior persists or when it leads to still 
more serious maladjustment that expert attention 
becomes necessary. 

Sych attention is now within the reach of many 
parents, although resources for diagnosis and 
treatment still lag far behind the need for them. 
Jnour larger communities there are usually several 
highly trained specialists who can be consulted 
by physicians, parents, and school authorities. 
Child guidance clinics are becoming more numer- 
ous, and for severe cases there are a few special- 
ized institutions or hospitals. 


Search Beneath the Surface 


ow can parents, teachers, and everybody else 

who lives and works with children recognize 
the presence of an emotional disorder? Most read- 
ily identified are those disturbances that cause a 
child to resort to destructive, antisocial, or even 
assaultive behavior. When Fred ran away from 
school and stole money from his mother’s purse, 
he was behaving in this manner. Not so easily 
identified, but quite as important, is the tendency 
to avoid social contacts and withdraw from the 
real world into a realm of fantasy and dreams. 
Theresa, who mumbled to herself and seemed 
not to notice her surroundings, was reacting in 
this way. 

Usually boys like Fred, whose acts of aggres- 
sion are obvious enough to demand adult atten- 
tion, may be more quickly suspected of 
having emotional troubles than are 
quiet children like Theresa. Withdraw- 
ing behavior is much less disturbing 
to parents and teachers than the more 
vigorous expressions of maladjust- 
ment. However, Theresa’s trouble was 
no less serious than Fred’s. Indeed, 
from one point of view it was more so, 
because the child who is violent or 
destructive makes at least one kind of 
contact with his environment. But the 
withdrawn, seclusive child may develop 
patterns of behavior that remove him 
from all touch with the world. 

Unfortunately, emotional disorders, 
either in children or in adults, cannot 
be traced back to a single, specific 
Cause, as is the case in tuberculosis or 
malaria. During the last twenty years, 
however, specialists have noted certain 
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conditions in the lives and backgrounds of malad- 
justed children that crop up again and again. 
Evidently these conditions contribute to and may 
even cause emotional disorders. 


Emotional Outcasts 


F& example, we now have, for research 
purposes, the case histories of hundreds of 
juvenile delinquents and of children treated in 
institutions. These records show that a large per- 
centage of emotionally disturbed youngsters have 
suffered strong feelings of rejection. 

The term rejection, used in this technical way, 
refers to the feeling a child has when he is neg- 
lected by those on whom he depends for care—that 
is, his parents. If they fail to give him food or 
clothing or shelter, he will naturally feel rejected. 
But he will have just as desperate a sense of re- 
jection if they fail to give him love and sympathy 
and understanding. A child who is given costly 
presents but left to the care of an unintelligent, 
unsympathetic nurse behaves very much like a 
child whose parents have neglected to feed and 
clothe him! 

The case of young Fred is a typical example 
of rejection. At the mental hospital it was dis- 
covered that Fred had been born before his par- 
ents were married. An unwanted child, he had been 
dumped into the laps of his grandparents, who 
nevertheless loved and pampered him for six 
years. Then he went to live with his father and 
mother, neither of whom had any affection for 
him. The sudden change deprived him of warmth 
and security. A deep-seated sense of rejection 
gave rise to antisocial behavior, directed par- 
ticularly against his cold, severe mother. 











When Fred discovered a parent substitute in 
the person of a kindly, warmhearted hospital cook 
who gave him the love and attention he needed, 
he began to behave more normally. As time went 
on, he developed into a tall, handsome youth, and 
his mother responded to his own changed be- 
havior by becoming more tender toward him. 
Today, four and a half years later, the rejected 
child shows no serious emotional difficulties. 

Parents need all the understanding and knowl- 
edge at their command to recognize the many 
subtle ways in which a child may feel rejected. 
A wise parent is always ready with assurances 
of love and loyalty without interfering with the 
child’s attempts at independence. 

Another disturbing factor in a child’s emo- 
tional life is the lack of a stable home environ- 
ment. A young lad recently admitted to a mental 
hospital because of extreme aggressiveness to- 
ward other children was found to have had eleven 
different foster homes within his nine brief years. 
Even a grownup would have some difficulty 
adapting himself to so many environments in so 
short a time! 


Not Wisely but Too Well 


Ff“ from neglecting their youngsters, some 
parents unconsciously do great harm by their 
excessive concern and attention. Psychiatrists 
call this overprotection. The child who is over- 
protected seldom displays the aggressive behavior 
disorders of the rejected child. For this reason 
his troubles often go unnoticed until adolescence 
or adulthood, when they may become very serious. 

The overprotected child finds the world unsym- 
pathetic and inattentive to him. He may try to 
escape this shocking reality by daydreaming, as 
young Theresa did, or later on by habitual 
drinking or other irresponsible conduct. He may 
try all kinds of attention-getting devices and find 
it especially hard to establish mature, give-and- 
take relationships with his fellows. 

Theresa’s history well illustrates the effects 
of overprotection. Her mother was a very domi- 
neering woman who gave the child no emotional 
freedom whatever. From early infancy Theresa 
was constantly supervised and nagged. She was 
not allowed to play with other children except 
under her mother’s eye. Therefore when Theresa 
went to school and had to face new social 
situations without the usual protective aid of her 
mother, she broke down completely. 

It is encouraging to report that the girl re- 
acted very favorably to treatment at the mental 
hospital. A psychiatrist helped her to gain in- 
sight into her difficulties, and sympathetic—but 
not overprotective—teachers, nurses, and attend- 
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ants re-trained her to face the real world. At the 
same time her mother’s attitude changed after ‘ 
series of psychiatric interviews. Today Theres, 
is a happier, more outgoing, more self-relians 
child and is making progress in her studies, 

Every child, along with the need for affection, 
feels also an independent urge to explore his en. 
vironment, to learn for himself its requiremens 
and how to meet them. If his attempts to estgp, 
lish his own relation to his surroundings ay 
repeatedly discouraged, certain avenues ¢ 
self-expression may become blocked. As a result 
some form of emotional immaturity or disorde 
may develop. 


The Sooner, the Better—for the Child 


Pe specialists in children’s disorders  insig 
that any disturbance in a child’s relation t 
his environment should be recognized and treatej 
promptly. Methods of treatment will natural) 
differ greatly, but no parent should hesitate ty 
follow the advice of competent authorities, eye, 
if it means sending the child to a mental hospits| 
for the care and therapy he needs. 

One type of treatment that has proved partic. 
ularly helpful with younger children is calle 
“play therapy.” A very young child cannot explain 
his troubles, but he can often act them out in play, 
This requires a setting in which he can reproduce 
his experiences with a trained and skilled “thers. 
pist” who can win his confidence. The therapist 
takes part in the child’s make-believe play, often 
acting as a loving parent, a punishing nurse, ora 
teacher. As the drama unfolds, the child reveals 
his problem. He may even come in time to under. 
stand how those problems are related to his dis- 
turbed behavior. And at that point he lays the 
foundation for new self-control, based on insight 
and understanding. 

Just as children vary greatly in their ability 
to meet difficulties, seek satisfaction of their 
needs, and defend themselves against misfortune 
—so do parents differ in their ability to recogniz 
their children’s emotional problems. Yet it is 
heartening that teachers, social workers, parents, 
and the public at large are becoming aware of 
these emotional disorders and what they may 
mean to the children of today and of tomorrow. 

This growing public interest offers great 
promise for the future. The knowledge, under- 
standing, and skill necessary for dealing with 
problems of emotional disturbance in children 
(and in adults) must keep pace with the need for 
them. But patient study and research must revedl 
more exactly the causes of these disorders befort 
we can hope to bring serenity and peace to al 
who need our help. 
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@ We want to promote international relations in our 
school. We have read about the United Nations 
and UNESCO, and we want our school to be part 
of one world. Have you any suggestions? 


OME schools are doing a great deal to help the 
5 schools in war-devastated lands—by sending 
them supplies of food, for example. For informa- 
tion about giving this kind of assistance to stu- 
dents in other countries, write to CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 

In Detroit not long ago I saw what one school 
had done to establish friendly relations with 
schools across the sea. When you visit McKenzie 
High School there, you see a large glass wall-case 
well filled with gifts and letters from students of 
other lands. You see large, well-illustrated posters 
sent by a school in western Cuba. (Interestingly 
enough, these posters depict the glories of the 
United States more than they do those of Cuba. 
That’s a point worth remembering.) 

You see doll figures in costume. There is a mod- 
est report from Bolivia, a series of post cards from 
China. And a letter from China, in translation, 
tells that the high school in that town was de- 
stroyed by the Japanese. The envelope is exhibited 
too, bearing air-mail stamps with a face value of 
eighty dollars! 

How did McKenzie make these contacts with 
high schools throughout the world? By a method 
open to any school. First, the students located 
specific schools in more than fifty countries. Par- 
ents, friends, and officials helped them secure the 
addresses. Then to each of these schools was sent a 
copy of the McKenzie High School annual, and 
along with it two letters—one in English and one 
in the language of the country (many of the let- 
ters were written in language 
classes) . 

Every letter said, in effect: 
“Here is our annual. It will 
tell you much about our school 
and the life that goes on there. 
Now we would like to know 
something about your school 
and its activities.” 

To date twelve replies have 
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ix Education? 


arrived. Some are long, detailed letters that must 
be carefully translated. All express the warmest 
pleasure in making contact with McKenzie High 
School. And with each cordial, sincere response 
McKenzie students feel more definitely that they 
are a part of one world. 


® Our school wants to make wider use of educational 
films. Where can we turn for reliable information 
about them? 


NmEY every state and most large cities have 
film libraries. So do most state universities. 
These libraries have catalogues that are free for 
the asking and that will supply most of the facts 
you need in making a choice of films. 

Another and very new service you can use is 
EFLA. Those initials stand for the Educational 
Film Library Association. Your nearest public 
library probably belongs to it, and your school or 
school system can take out a membership. 

To all its members EFLA sends its film evalua- 
tion service, and loose-leaf sheets supplied through 
this service give detailed information about new 
educational films. A typical sheet contains a sum- 
mary of the subject matter and purpose of the 
film, the grade levels for which it is most suitable, 
and careful estimates of its photography, sound, 
and general merit. These evaluations come from 
voluntary EFLA committees expert in both the 
subject matter of the films and in the use of visual 
aids generally. 

EFLA evaluations, however, do not take the 
place of previews. Only those responsible for the 
use of the films can know what a particular school 
needs. They alone can judge whether a film will do 
what is wanted, but EFLA can help. 











® My child, who is seven years old, is very much in- 
terested in picking out songs on the piano. Shall 
I have him given music lessons now or wait until 
later on? 


" papresacong thinking recommends that a child be 
given lessons in piano even as young as four 
or five if he shows an avid interest. Music educa- 
tors add this caution: Do not push your child. In 
their early years children explore many fields. 
They are experimenting, trying new things. If 
your child’s interest in piano or some other instru- 
ment wanes with time, don’t worry too much about 
it. If he enjoys his first introduction to the piano, 
he is more likely to return to it at a later period. 


(Editor’s note: You will find all kinds of suggestions 
for fostering children’s musical tastes in a new book re- 
viewed on this issue’s “Books in Review” page—There’s 
Music in Children by Emma Dickson Sheehy. Mrs. Sheehy 
will also help to answer the following question in more 
detail than Mr. Boutwell’s space allows.) 


® How does one go about choosing a music teacher? 


T° answer that question is to invite a barrage of 
tomatoes, pop bottles, and brickbats, but here 
goes. Great strides in piano-teaching techniques 
have been made in the last ten to fifteen years. 
The teacher should be familiar with these newer 
methods, either through summer school study or 
other experience. 

Second, teaching piano or any other subject calls 
for a knowledge of children and how they learn. 
In other words, pedagogy. The better music schools 
require prospective music teachers to study peda- 
gogy and related subjects. Others, however, re- 
quire little more than a study of the instrument 
and of harmony. 

In justice to these latter schools it must be rec- 
ognized that students who come hopeful of being 
Josef Hofmanns never attain the concert stage. 
So they turn to teaching, minus the pedagogy, to 
make a living. 

More and more of our public schools are intro- 
ducing piano instruction as an accepted part of the 
music program. There is as much reason for 
offering work in piano as for training in band, 
orchestra, or chorus. Some public school piano in- 
struction takes place on a group basis supplement- 
ed by individual instruction. Occasionally the 
school bears the full expense; in other instances 
the parents pay small additional fees. But I believe 
the day is not far off when we shall see piano in- 
struction offered on the same free basis as are 
other courses. 





®@ Margaret Mead, in a current periodical, 
mends that P.T.A. groups discuss atomic 
in its constructive aspects. Do you agree? 


energy 
ye In both its constructive and its destruct, 

aspects. Atom fission will affect our life as drag. 
tically, perhaps, as Christianity shattered 
Roman world or the Reformation changed the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Consider what will happen if atomic power fy, 
gins to replace coal or to be substituted, in 
for oil. On the other side, you have only to read 
John Hersey’s account of Hiroshima, or Phjj; 
Morrison’s article in this issue, to appreciate what 
atomic bombs could do to our world. 

Knowledge of the technological facts about th 
atom can be skirted by the layman. But ey 
P.T.A., every social group should study the Baryc} 
Commission’s report, the progress of interns. 
tional control of atomic energy, and the social a 
well as the physical forces that atomic power yj 
release. Abundant reading material may be ob. 
tained from the National Committee on Atom 
Information, 1749 L Street N.W., Washington §, 

If we truly love our children we will give thi 
subject top place in our thinking and discussion, 
Many of the scientists who worked on the atom 
bomb give our civilization not more than five years 
unless we find a practical plan for world contro, 


® What has been done to bring about a closer o 
operation between the public schools and th 
church schools in our communities? 


FEW years ago the U.S. Office of Education 

looked into this matter, especially as it con 
cerned the problem of releasing children from 
public schools for attendance at church schools, 
and found that about one in eight school systems 
permitted such release of children. A number of 
cities have reported discontinuance of this plan; 
others have reported successful cooperation with 
churches over a period of many years. 

In general, churches tend to choose between 
three types of educational programs: (1) oper 
tions independent of other church organizations; 
(2) cooperative arrangements with other churches 
but with each church determining its own currie- 
ulum; and (3) administration by an _ interde 
nominational council. You will find more facts 
in a free publication of the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation, The Release of Public School Pupils for 
Weekday Classes in Religious Education. 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 





Ars you coming to Chicago for the Golden Jubilee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers? 
This fiftieth annual convention will be held June 2, 3, and 4, 1947, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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Editorial . 





MERICA has at last become internationalist. At 
least that is what we keep telling ourselves as we dip our 
ns in the international inkwells, signing whatever docu- 
ments have to be signed. Yet something happens when 
the time comes to do the job described above those signa- 
tures. We stare blankly—little more. We are interna- 
tionalist on paper, but we have yet to prove we can 
match form with substance. 


If you have any doubt of this, pick up your newspaper. 
If you look hard enough, you may find reports about what 
is happening in the rest of the world, about the real condi- 
tion of man in 1946. You may find reports about the mil- 
ons whose lives are being drained and twisted. You will 
also find interesting front-page items about one of the 
biggest production booms in America’s history. You will 
fnd reports about traffic jams and crowded highways. 


You will find reports about long lines in front of nylon 
stores, forming an awkward contrast with the lines of 
thousands of Chinese waiting for the privilege to lie down 
in wooden coffins and die. Full-page advertisements in- 
vite you to deplete new stocks of private airplanes, frozen- 
food freezers, imported linen, platinum jewelry, washing 
machines, brass fireplace fixtures, electric heating pads, 
calf handbags, vitamins, chromium-plated bars, health 
lamps—almost everything else that was withheld from a 
long-suffering public during the war years. 


The Meaning of World Good Will 


tT does it mean, then, to be internationalist? Does 

it mean that what happens elsewhere is none of our 

concern so long as we can sign a document now and then 

and send some old clothing overseas? Does it mean that 

nillions of people must struggle to stay alive on a bare 

subsistence level while we install our deep-freeze units 
and stock up on vitamin pills? 


This setting apart of ourselves goes far beyond the dis- 
proportion of wealth and welfare between us and the rest 
of the world. It involves our shocking failure thus far to 
accept the responsibility for moral leadership that was 
laid at our door at the end of the war. Our use of the 
atomic bomb turned that responsibility into an obligation. 
We possess the most hideously successful and most indis- 
criminate killer in history, but we have used it in a vacu- 
un. We have not so far met the opportunity to match the 


atomic bomb with an atomic solvent, to match force with 
reason, 


What is this atomic solvent? It is not a chemical com- 
pound or a gadget. It is world public opinion at work, a 
powerful solvent for the difficulties and differences that 
ate keeping peoples apart. This could be the right mo- 
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ment, the grand moment, with all the tremendous psycho- 
logical advantages it offers to take moral leadership in 
bringing the atomic solvent into play. But that moment 
is slipping. And the world is slipping with it—back into 
indifference, intolerance, and indecision. 


Flight into Unreality 


gee after any period of tension is perhaps only nat- 

ural. At times, escapist literature, movies, and sports 
can be valuable remedies for anxiety and fear. But escape 
needs no champions these days. No feats of persuasion 
are necessary to convince the American people of its ad- 
vantages—if we are to judge by our newspapers. What 
concerns us here is not escape but the area beyond escape. 
It is a supreme insensitivity to the real world, a lux- 
uriant obliviousness to past, present, and future. 


How otherwise can we explain our callousness to the 
starvation of, millions in Europe and Asia? We had it in 
our power to save those human beings. In October 1945 
we had all the information we needed. We knew then 
what was wanted and where. We knew the danger and 
the desperation. Yet as late as last spring we were still 
engaged in continued fact-finding, supplying UNRRA 
with grains of flour when sacks were needed. 


Now that we are drenched with facts, now that we can 
hardly see the starving for the statistics, what are we do- 
ing? Have we committed ourselves to an adequate policy 
of sharing? If our politicians did us an injustice by imagin- 
ing we would resent food rationing, why haven’t we made 
it clear that the real resentment will be against those who 
are holding back the fulfillment of American responsi- 
bility? And why is UNRRA being abandoned? Certainly 
not because the need has evaporated. 


It would be a mistake to believe that the officeholders 
are to blame. In a democracy the individual not only en- 
joys the ultimate power but carries the ultimate responsi- 
bility. Most Americans eat more in one day than most 
Europeans eat in a week. In one day we spend more on 
horse races than on food shipments abroad for an entire 
month. The real crime, then, lies in our lack of concern, 
in the insufficiency of our effort and conscience, when 
compared to the need. 


The issue and the graves are still open. Only an im- 
mediate and complete mobilization of America’s indus- 
trial and agricultural resources, a mobilization for mercy 
comparable in size and intensity with the mobilization 
for war, can begin to cope with the problem. The effort 
will not be easy or the cost cheap, but it can never be 
so high as the cost of a continued anesthesia of moral 
responsibility. 
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OR many people the mention of arithmetic 
Piss to mind unpleasant elementary school 

experiences. Perhaps you yourself had no 
trouble with the subject, but you certainly can 
remember classmates who did. 

Your child is in a situation similar to the one 
you were in, for arithmetic has not changed very 
much with the passing years. To be sure, the sub- 
ject is probably taught a little more efficiently, and 
a little less pressure is exerted on the child. Never- 
theless there are still many youngsters who have 
trouble learning this last of the 3 R’s. 

“What can I do to help my child with his arith- 
metic?” is a question parents often ask of educa- 
tors. Although there is no great fund of available 
information on which to base answers to that 
question, there is enough evidence to warrant a 
few recommendations. Here, for example, are some 
simple suggestions that parents may find helpful. 


Start number experiences early. 

Give the child a chance to think, to figure out 
—not just to do as you direct. 

Provide him with many opportunities to use 
numbers functionally. 

Let him interpret quantitative statements to 
show his understanding of them. 

Play number games and engage in number 
activities with him. 
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‘Rithmetic Minus Hick’ry Stick! 










HERBERT fF. 
SPITZER 


Be sure to follow the method used by the 
child’s teacher. 


An elaboration of each of these points will serv 
to make their meaning clear. 


Two Is Not Too Young for Counting | mum 


+ iow suggestion to start number experience | mer 
early is probably the most important thing ® | S09 
remember. “Early” means age three for mos | shoy 
children, two for some, and certainly four for } not 
nearly all of them. Since the most fundamental | »4 
number operation is counting, the child’s firs | se 
number experiences should be connected with some | the 
phase of counting. Saying the numbers in order— | T 
“one,” “two,” “three,” and so on—is probably the | the 
initial step to take. This is known as rote counting | fgy 
because no objects are enumerated. Even the two | tex, 
year-old, however, will become familiar with num | thi 
ber names if his parents frequently use such & | Mo 
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ressions as “two dogs,” “four cars,’ and so on. 

There are many ways of getting the young child 
terested in learning the names of the numbers. 
, e of the best and most often used is simply for 
r parent to say “one, two, three, four” and so 
n, and then suggest that little Sally say it too. 
or then there is the delightful method of sing- 
ng or reciting the time-honored nursery rhymes 
d jingles, such as “One for the money, two for 
. show, three to get ready—” and “One, two, 
puckle my shoe.” 

Many teachers do not agree with the recom- 
nendation that rote counting be the child’s first 
number experience. A word of explanation is, 
erefore, in order. Because children who can 
unt by rote even up to a hundred are yet unable 
‘p enumerate ten objects, some teachers feel that 
the learning is useless. They say that such count- 
ing has no meaning to the child, that he has no 
understanding of it, and that parents might per- 
haps do harm by teaching him this nonsense. 


How Number Knowledge Grows 


NFORTUNATELY, teachers who criticize rote 

counting have not thought very carefully 
shout the whole counting process, or about how a 
child really learns the meaning of numbers. They 
forget that it is impossible to count rationally 
(that is, to enumerate) until you know the order 
af the number names. How could you know that 
the letter 7 is the sixth letter in the word number 
ifyou did not already know that in counting six 
emes after five? The child who can count by rote 
to ten or a hundred by the time he enters first 
grade thus has a decided advantage over the child 
who does not know the order of the number names 
up to ten. 

Suppose, for instance, that the school task of 
these two children is learning how to enumerate 
dbjects up to eight. Which child will have the 
easier task? The child who can count by rote, of 
curse, because he already knows the number 
names and their order. He has only to learn how 
tomatch the names with the objects to be enu- 
merated. Rote counting, then, is the way to start. 
Son after the child masters number order, he 
should begin enumerating. However, parents need 
nt worry about this phase, for enumerating is 
w definitely an integral part of adult life that its 
we will be inevitable if the child has some share in 
the everyday activities of his family. 

The second point, which recommends giving 
the child plenty of opportunity to think and to 
igure things out for himself, is one on which 
tachers and parents readily agree. But putting 
this principle into practice is quite another thing. 
Most parents will do a child’s number tasks for 
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him without realizing that they are thereby de- 
priving him of a chance to learn and to grow. 
Instead of making this very natural mistake, try 
to create situations like the following: 

1. Father brings home two toys. The child al- 
ready has four. Mother says, “How many toys 
have you now?” 

2. The child and his playmate disagree on a 
division of blocks. Mother suggests, “See who has 
more.” Obviously, they can match the blocks or 
count them. Either is a good number experience. 

3. The child has a quarter and wishes to buy 
something for ten cents. Mother asks, “How much 
change will you get back?” 

4. Bedtime is near and a story is in order. “We 
read twenty pages last night. I’ll read that many 
pages again tonight. You find the place where I’ll 
stop.” 

If the child says “I do not know” or “I can’t” in 
such situations, do not give him the answer. In- 
stead, try a suggestion in the form of a question: 
“Do you suppose we could tell if we counted?” 
Asking is more likely to produce results than tell- 
ing, undoubtedly because the question carries a 
hint of the parent’s help or participation. 

The third point, providing opportunities for the 
child to use numbers functionally, is closely re- 
lated to the foregoing and has already been illus- 
trated in Mother’s suggestion that the two children 
count to find out which one has more blocks. Other 
opportunities for beginning practice in the func- 
tional use of numbers are readily found in the 
normal experiences of the household. “There are 
only two more bites.” “Get two more blocks like 
this.” “You may have five pieces of candy.” “You 
may have as many nuts as you can count.” ““When 
you have ten bucketfuls we will stop and go for a 
ride.” “In three more days you will be four years 
old.” “You may stay up till the clock strikes eight.” 
“Put six plates on the table.” “We need three 
pieces of paper.” 

As he uses numbers in this everyday way, the 
child gradually learns the meaning of “How 
many?” In addition, he becomes familiar with the 
number names and gets at least a notion that 


numbers have something to do with regulating his 
affairs. 


Heavier Tools for Older Children 


T= fourth point, that of asking for an interpre- 
tation of quantitative statements, is primarily 
for children of school age. The following situation 
is a typical example of what is meant. 

Jim, an eight-year-old, reports the news that 
seven inches of rain have fallen in a certain town. 
“What makes you think that is unusual?” asks 
his mother. 
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“The radio announcer said so” is Jim’s reply. 

“Do you know how many inches fell here during 
that last rain?” was Mother’s next question. The 
rain referred to totaled one and three-quarters 
inches. This figure and the fact that the local 
average annual rainfall was thirty-three inches 
are both used to interpret the meaning of seven 
inches of rainfall. 

Radio and press news frequently contain state- 
ments of quantity that lend themselves to this 
type of interpretation. Among the more common 
references are distances between cities, popula- 
tion of towns and cities, the size of crowds, speed 
records, the value of goods lost in fires, and the 
like. 

While the interpretation of quantitative state- 
ments is recommended here because it makes for 
greater facility with numbers, the procedure also 
has other important values. The person who can 
interpret such statements as “The altitude of 
Raton Pass is 8,800 feet” derives more from his 
reading than does the person who has only a 
vague notion of how high 8,800 feet would be. 

The fifth recommendation—that parents share 
in children’s activities or games—needs no ex- 
planation. However, a few games and activities 
may be worth listing in brief. 

1. Guessing the number of pages in books, the 
weight of objects, the distance to well-known 
points (later to be checked by car speedometer, 
paced out, or measured with ruler or yardstick). 

2. Engaging in a “page-value” contest with a 






magazine or catalogue. The child takes the jy 
hand page, while the parent takes the right, 
winner is the one whose page has on it the », 
objects or the highest priced object. 

3. Engaging in a contest to see whose Side 
the street or road has the most people or apni 

4. Adding thousands, millions, billions, In ti] 
activity the child will be getting disguised Practis 
in the basic facts of arithmetic, because aqy 
four million and seven million is essentially 4, 
same as adding four apples and seven apples, 


When Helpers Hinder 


AS for using the method of the child’s teach 
this recommendation obviously refers to qi 
dren of school age. It is made primarily to ayy 
the unfortunate misinterpretations that go fy 
quently arise when the parent says “That yw 
(the teacher’s) isn’t right” or the child says; 





the classroom, “My father showed me a betty 
way.” If the school is teaching long division yi, 
one-digit divisors parents may as well fall in lip 
and use long division instead of short. 
Remember that in most cases the method wy 
by Johnny’s teacher is superior to your own. By 
if yours is superior for you it probably will » 
be for Johnny. In fact, if you try to teach him,; 
home, a method contrary to that taught in scho 
you are not likely to succeed. The time to tea 
your special method is after the child has mastery 
the method of the school. 








A LETTER TO 


Dear Reader: 


OUR READERS 


The circulation of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine is forging ahead. In the last two 
years the number of our readers has more than doubled, and subscription receipts reached an all-time high 
this fall. During just the first week in November more than 12,000 subscriptions were received. 


As you know, the National Parent-Teacher is a nonprofit, self-sustaining publication. It depends for 





circulation on volunteer workers in our 27,000 P.T.A.’s and on the personal commendation of the thousands 
of readers who find it a constant and never failing help. 


In accordance with the noncommercial policy of the organization, the National Parent-Teacher does not 
carry advertisements. Consequently its budget is based entirely on its subscription receipts. We stretch 


the subscription dollar as far as it will go, but there are several things we simply cannot do. One of them © 


is to acknowledge personally every subscription we receive. Therefore I take this means of thanking each 
and every one of you for your order and assure you that we shall do all in our power to give you the kind 
of magazine that will warrant your continued interest. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JAMES FiTTs HILL 


President, National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
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© Associated Press 


A group of delegates hard at work during the opening 
session of the International Assembly of Women, which met 








The 


International 
Assembly 


of Women 


TTVHE tendency to think in terms of the welfare of 
Ta the peoples of the world was greatly advanced 

last October 12 when two hundred women, repre- 
senting some fifty-four different nations, met at South 
Kortright, New York, for a ten-day conference of the 
International Assembly of Women. 

At the opening session Mrs. Alice T. McLean, chair- 
man of the general committee of the Assembly and war- 
time president of the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, which sponsored the meeting, greeted the dele- 
gates and set forth the aims of this unique gathering. 
She voiced the hope that the International Assembly 
would “become a road of understanding that leads to 
a broad common denominator.”’ 

It would be hard to imagine how the meeting could 
have been less than a supreme example of the cooperative 
attitude when one considers the composition of the group. 
There was Signorina Anna Lea Lelli, founder of the 
National League of Italian Women, who in May 1942 
was accused by the Fascists of having written a plan of 
international education and of having many American 
friends. For these two crimes she was imprisoned. 
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for ten days last October in South Kortright, New York. 
At this session Vera Micheles Dean, noted authority on 


world affairs, gave the keynote address. 


There were Mme Ruzena Pelontova, vice-mayor of 
Prague, who was interned by the Nazis for two and a half 
years, and Miss Mercedes Evangelista of the Philippines, 
whom the Japanese tortured, sentenced to die, and finally 
released. There was Mme Madeleine Braun of France, 
who during the war edited a clandestine paper, Patriot, 
a National Front publication. There were also the Prin- 
cess Sabiyeh Ferouz, organizer of the feminist movement 
in Persia; Miss Kyllibki Pakayala, a member of the Fin- 
nish Parliament; Mme Paul Lippens, municipal councilor 
of Brussels; and many others on whose faces one could 
detect the fine traits of courage, character, and self- 
sacrifice. 

Among the women who represented the United States 
were Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Mrs. L. W. Hughes, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, president of the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services; Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; and Vera 
Micheles Dean, research director of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Not a pressure group, the Assembly indulged in no 
proclamations or formal resolutions. Rather, the mem- 
bers concentrated on outlining ways and means by which 
their respective countries might support the machinery 
already in motion for building the world’s peace. Fully 
and frankly they discussed how they might work most 
constructively for better standards of economic, social, 
and political living. 

It was a highly interesting experience for the editor of 
this magazine to spend several days at the Assembly as 
a member of the American press. To have seen the 
women leaders of the world sharing a common life is to 
believe devoutly that they can—and will—share a com- 
mon destiny which will further the best interests of all 
mankind. 
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EXPLORING THE Preschool PERIO) 


' STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 





About Our Study Course Article 


HE fourth article in the 1946-47 program deals with 

an important area that we are exploring for the first 
time. Most parents do not think of their children’s crude 
line-drawings, or splashings of bright colors in crayons or 
paint, as art. When a two-year-old pats and pounds a 
fistful of clay, this primitive activity does not seem to 
them creative. But for children these rudimentary experi- 
ments with color and form and substance are the begin- 
nings of self-expression, a natural language whereby they 
may show their feelings. 

Natalie Cole, the author of this article, has also written 
an outstanding book on teaching the arts. Mothers will 
welcome the opportunity to explore these fascinating 
areas under her expert guidance, as well as that of the 
other specialists listed under ‘‘References.”’ 


Suggestions for Programs 


I. A good way to begin planning your program is to 
observe children expressing themselves in various simple 
art forms. Provide your own children with some of the 
materials suggested in the article. Give them only such 
help as Mrs. Cole suggests; then watch what they do. 
If you have a good nursery school or kindergarten in 
your neighborhood, perhaps you will be able to observe 
the children there. You will be surprised at the confidence 
with which they give vent to their feelings and ideas 
under the guidance of a skilled teacher and the stimulus 
of appropriate materials. Perhaps some of your study 
group members can collect samples of the crayon draw- 
ings, paintings, clay models, and other forms of art pro- 
duced by little children. Use these as an exhibit to 
illustrate an informal, general discussion at your meeting. 

II. “The Arts” is a topic that lends itself well to a 
symposium type of program. Four members of a study 
group might each take one art area as a special subject. 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
January 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being penpeses at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, Na- 
tional Congress chairman of the Radio Committee. 








Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 


e Preschool study groups 
e Preschool sections of P.T.A.’s 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 


Co 


“EXPLORING THE - 


PRESCHOOL PERIOD] Based on the article “Children 


Take to the Arts.” See page 10. 
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ih 
One might discuss the young child’s drawing and Painting 
another, modeling; a third, music and rhythms; and, 
fourth, children’s use of form and pattern in playing a 
blocks. After careful reading and observation of Children’, 
activities, each member might give a ten-minute re 
Group questions and discussion should follow, al] men. 
bers having read Mrs. Cole’s article. 


III. Brief talks by one or two nursery school or kindy. 
garten teachers who have a deep understanding and wide 
practical experience in the art expressions of y 
children would provide another good program. All sty 
group members should come prepared for a stimulatj 
question and discussion period. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. We say “Children take to the arts,” and Mrs, Co} 
says ‘The child is an artist by nature.” What is meay 
by these statements? Discuss their implications, 


2. Parents can do much to encourage a child to expres 
himself freely and give him confidence in his reactions ty 
the world about him. They must be careful, howeve 
not to direct the child in his efforts at expression, Give 
concrete examples of ways in which they may do th 
former without doing the latter. 


3. Mrs. Cole says “More and more art is coming to cop. 
cern itself less and less with imitation.”” Why is copying 
or imitating, formerly so widely used, now considera 
undesirable art experience for children? 


4. Art expression is recognized by psychologists an 
educators as a helpful emotional outlet for children, 
Discuss the reasons behind this idea. Show examples of 
art forms in which children have expressed strong feeling, 

5. Every child’s art expressions are individual. None 
theless they do follow an orderly development of at 
forms reflecting the pattern of the child’s total develop. 
ment. How do children’s drawings and clay modes 
change between the ages of two and six? 
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A LOOK AT Our SCHOOLS. By Paul R. Mort and William 
§. Vincent. New York: Cattell, 1946. $1.50. 


Look AT OUR SCHOOLS is well timed to clarify and 
A interpret the tremendous publicity now being given 
our schools and their problems. The most pressing and 
tragic of these problems is, of course, the acute shortage 
of teachers, and it is this critical issue that has been so 
widely and justly publicized. 

To understand what must be done to attract good 
teachers into the schools once more, the American people 
must be brought up to date on present-day education— 
on how it differs from education in the early 1900’s and 
how far it still falls short of achieving the goals of 1946. 
They need to know what the schools are doing to educate 
modern youngsters for modern life. With this knowledge 
they will have a clearer idea of the tasks assigned to the 
teacher of today and of the kind of person that teacher 
must be. 

Here in a small (115 pages) but exciting and extremely 
readable book they will find that basic information re- 
duced to its dramatic essentials. Simply but with force 
and frankness, Professors Mort and Vincent give the 
facts American taxpayers must know to discharge their 
duties as sponsors of public education. 

The authors, both of them eminent educators, point 
out that the choice is ours, and ours alone. There are 
enough good teachers, even though many of them are not 
to be found in classrooms today. There are enough re- 
sources of all kinds to staff and equip our schools for a 
really universal public education. Our immediate re- 
sponsibility is to decide what we need and must have— 
and then act. For always ‘‘the American people have a 
reputation for getting what they want’’—if they want it 
enough! 


TEEN Days. By Frances Bruce Strain. 
Appleton-Century, 1946. $2.75. 


New York: 


Nts of thirteen- to seventeen-year-olds will wel- 
come Mrs. Strain’s latest book, which spans the gap 
between her Being Born (for elementary school children) 
and Love at the Threshold (for older adolescents). And 
like those previous volumes, J'cen Days is meant to be 
tead by the youngsters themselves, though mothers and 
fathers will also gain much pleasure and some fresh in- 
sights from it. 

In her agreeable, me-to-you-as-equals style, the author 
covers all the puzzling problems that so often catch the 
teen ages unawares. She tells them about the physiolog- 
ical changes that begin with the teens. She has a prac- 
tical, understanding approach to dress, schoolwork, jobs, 
allowances, and family life in general. Best of all, she 
clarifies every step of the important business of dating. 
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Her cheery, common-sense tone should reassure the boy 
or girl who takes his teens a little too seriously. 

Parents seeking help with their children’s sex education 
will find abundant material in Teen Days. They will also 
find sound adolescent psychology ready made for every 
day living. 


THE CHALLENGE OF POLIO. By Roland H. Berg. New 
York: Dial Press, 1946. $2.50. 


pu the many months I spent in setting down this 
story one wish has been uppermost in my mind: that 
this were not the biography of polio, but its obituary.” 
Thus, echoing the wish and hope of millions of people, 
begins this account of the crusade against infantile 
paralysis. The book is really a report to those who have 
made possible the constant program of research carried 
on by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
For this work of frequent discouragement, of rare but 
brilliant gleams of hope, has actually been sponsored by 
the men and women of America. 

A mystery drama of the laboratory, the book tells of 
the endless patience of “‘detectives in white” who slowly 
and tediously sift every clue, constantly seeking the iden- 
tity of the unknown criminal. The story has not yet end- 
ed, but the scientists have already discovered many ways 
of avoiding the deadly polio virus as well as important 
methods of treatment. Though the final solution of pre- 
vention and cure is still to come, Mr. Berg’s report to an 
anxious people gives hope that the end of the search 
may not be far away. 


THERE’S Music IN CHILDREN. By Emma Dickson 
Sheehy. New York: Holt, 1946. $2.00. 


HIS delightful book tells how children take to the art 
Tor music and how their natural love of sound and 
rhythm can be strengthened rather than stifled. 

Mrs. Sheehy’s main point is identical with Natalie 
Cole’s in ‘‘Children Take to the Arts”’: that parents and 
teachers should begin with the child’s spontaneous re- 
sponses to the world around him and build an enjoyment 
of music from that starting point. More, she reminds us 
that music to children is play. It is play with every kind 
of sound, vocal and instrumental (the instruments rang- 
ing from kitchen pans to pianos and horns), and all sorts 
of fascinating rhythms, many of them beat out with tiny 
feet or on makeshift drums. Once this approach is un- 
derstood, the rest is pure pleasure. 

The book is full of specific, helpful suggestions that 
should be invaluable to both parents and teachers. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of books, recordings, or 
songs, and the book is plentifully illustrated by photo- 
graphs of real children doing real things with music. 
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D COMPASS POINT: 
LAYING FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


Social Hygiene—A Genuine Need 


MAYOLA S. CENTER 


National Chairman, Committee on Social Hygiene 





growing interest in social hygiene educa- 
tion. The modern parent is learning to seek 
help on almost every family problem, particularly 
his children’s sex education. ‘What shall I say,” 
a mother asks, “‘ when my child wants to know how 
life begins? How much shall I tell him at his age?” 
And from the parent of an older child: “How can 
we get social hygiene (including sex education) 
taught in the public schools?” Or “My fourteen- 
year-old son needs some help at this particular 
stage, but I can’t talk to him. What shall I do?” 
It is true that many parents have done a good 
job with this type of guidance, yet thousands of 
others, restrained by tradition or inhibitions, have 
failed to give their children an adequate sex 
education. 


‘Lex past few years have seen a marked and 


A Parent-Teacher Obligation 


AS they watch the mounting rate of juvenile de- 
linquency, thoughtful Americans are sensing 
the need to throw an arm of protection around all 
children and youth. To meet this need and carry 
forward a continuous program of service to all 
young people, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodied in its 1946 convention find- 
ings a most significant statement: 

“Vitally necessary today is .. .,social hygiene 
education, beginning in the home and continuing 
in the school. Such education should be made a 
part of the total school health program, not a sep- 
arate section of the curriculum, although it should 
be carried on by adequately trained teachers.” 

This statement is a dual challenge to all parent- 
teacher associations—to provide the means of 
helping every parent in the school area with his 
children’s sex education, and to encourage school 
administrators to make social hygiene an accepted 
and integral part of the school health program. 

What must be done to meet the double force of 
this challenge? First, each P.T.A. should give its 
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parents a chance to discuss their common pry), 
lems and acquire a common knowledge. They mus, 
understand that the fostering of healthy attituds 
and habits begins at birth and proceeds Side by 
side with all other teaching. Sex is not something 
one can start to teach at such-and-such an age ani 
stop at any given time. No parent’s task is ene 
when he has answered the questions any ¢hijj 
will ask! 

Since children’s attitudes begin to form in thei 
early years, it is parents who really set the stay 
for the development of sound, untroubled idey 
about sex. When the child enters school, his opip. 
ions are, of course, greatly affected by those of hi 
companions and of his teachers. Certainly paren 
need to see that all these influences can be good, 

In the second place, then, P.T.A. members shoul 
be concerned with what the schools are doing 
help children develop wholesome sex standaré 
And here, of course, the teacher’s own qualific. 
tions for fostering these standards are immense} 
important. Each P.T.A. should discover whethe 
its classroom teachers are well prepared and wil: 
ing to give whatever sex guidance is needed. Stil 
more important, its members should ask then 
selves whether they are doing all they can to su 
port a good program of social hygiene education 

There are, moreover, certain very practical que 





WENTY-SIX thousand local parent-teacher 

associations will be working as one, this 
year, to lay the firm foundations of a bright, 
imperishable world for all children. Before 
them is a builder’s blueprint—the finding 
of the 1946 convention of the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Each month 
this broad design will be interpreted by 





leaders of the organization highly qualified 
to suggest a plan of action for future progres. 
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tions by which a P.T.A. can check its community’s 
facilities for social hygiene education. What is the 
jocal health department doing to give parents 
and teachers an understanding of the status of 
communicable diseases, especially the venereal 
diseases? What are the rates of venereal disease 
infection in the community? Does the local health 
department assist with all types of health educa- 
tion? What sort of health and moral protection 
program does the community offer to safeguard 
its children and youth? 


How To Teach the Truth 


ROADLY interpreted, social hygiene education 
means education for a happy, healthy way of 
life. It means the development of wholesome atti- 
tudes toward every aspect of our relations with 
other people, including high ideals about sex and 
about the behavior of boys and girls, men and 
women. It means learning to guide a strong emo- 
tion into constructive channels, without the old 
motives of fear and prejudice. 

Obviously the way in which any particular 
teacher deals with this subject depends as much 
on her own skill and experience as on the content 
of the course. Social hygiene should always be 
taught by adequately trained teachers, capable of 
fostering sound, positive standards and emo- 
tionally and academically fitted for the task. 

Social hygiene education may be, and has been, 
carried on successfully in many public schools, al- 
though—sad to say—some communities are not 
yet ready to accept it. Indeed the fear of popular 
objection to any education concerned with sex is 
a strong factor preventing progress in this field. 

Actually the likelihood of protest and objection 
is often exaggerated by teachers and administra- 
tors. Many of them tell of looking for storms of 
protest, only to find their efforts commended 
rather than condemned. Moreover, it has been 
found that the public is not likely to be critical 
of social hygiene education if it is approached 
from the standpoint of improving family life and 
personal adjustment. 

On the other hand, no program exclusively con- 
cerned with reproductive processes or venereal 
disease or physiological development can be re- 
garded as satisfactory. Especially at the second- 
ary level the scope of the program should be broad 


enough to consider all the vital human situations 
that grow out of the association of the two sexes. 
It should even go beyond this into the whole realm 
of individual and group relations. 

A complete program, therefore, should include 
information relating to biological, social, and per- 
sonal adjustments; boy-girl friendships, the choice 
of a mate, and preparation for marriage; a stable 
family life; and general social welfare. Its goal 
should be the building of a positive set of values 
and a satisfying philosophy of life for all youth. 


Methods of the Moderns 


M*’* schools have found, after experimenting 
with content and methods, that this type of 
instruction can be given most successfully by in- 
corporating it into several courses rather than 
making it a course in itself. That is, the material 
of social hygiene is introduced into courses in 
science, social science, or family life whenever it 
is pertinent and natural to do so. This approach 
has the twofold virtue of neither focusing too 
much attention on the subject nor emphasizing 
features that may alienate public support. 

In addition, the school should provide all stu- 
dents with plentiful opportunities for individual 
counseling and guidance. Every young person, at 
one time or another, feels the need to take his per- 
sonal problems to someone outside the family in 
whom he has implicit confidence. And here the 
school must help the home. If parents have not 
yet found a vocabulary in which to talk with their 
children about matters of great personal impor- 
tance, good teachers and counselors should assume 
this responsibility. 

But the school cannot do it all. Good homes, an 
appreciation of spiritual values, and wholesome 
community influences will also go a long way 
toward giving the boys and girls of today the kind 
of character training that will enable them to 
stand firm under the pressures of life. 

One function of any live and vigorous P.T.A. 
is to see that new knowledge of benefit to children 
and young people is put into immediate practice 
in home, school, and community. In the field of 
social hygiene we have at hand a great deal of 
important information. Let us make every effort 
to use this significant material in a worth-while 
program of social hygiene education. 





A WELCOME GIFT 


National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine can help solve many of your Christmas shopping 
problems. It will be welcomed by friends and relatives who have youngsters in the family and by all 
others responsible for the care and education of children. You can personalize the gift by announc- 
ing on one of your own Christmas cards that National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine will 


come as a remembrance from you during 1947. 
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The Way of the West 


OSEPH City, Arizona, with a population of three 
hundred, is situated on the famous transcon- 

tinental U.S. Highway 66. The principal activi- 
ties of this small rural community are farming, 
dairying, and poultry raising. The products of 
these occupations help to supply food for the 
neighboring towns. 

Despite its size, Joseph City is a thriving place. 
There are several church groups and other com- 
munity organizations, all of which consume a 
great deal of the citizens’ time and interest. How- 
ever, many forward-looking men and women felt 
that none of these established organizations were 
filling the place of an alert, intelligent P.T.A. Ac- 
cordingly, they set about reviving the unit that 
had been inactive for a number of years. 

Then things began to hum in the little village. 
If the association were to be successful, it must 
plan and carry on a vital, worth-while program. 
What work most needed to be done? What did the 
community lack for the welfare of its children 
and youth? 


Keeping Them Healthy 


7s parent-teacher members decided to start 
with the problem of health. Since Joseph City 
did not have all the facilities that larger towns 
could easily maintain, the P.T.A. leaders under- 
took to secure the services necessary to the health 
of every child in the community. 

The strength and prestige of this single P.T.A. 
soon made itself felt in that part of the state, with 
the result that the county health officer, the State 
Department of Health, and the school worked to- 
gether to establish a health clinic. Here thirty- 
four preschool children were immunized against 
smallpox and typhoid. A series of five shots was 
given to each youngster for the nominal low fee 
of one dollar. 

Later, through the same channel, Schick tests 
for diphtheria were given to one hundred and 
twenty-four school children for the nominal sum 
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of twenty-five cents a child. Shots of serum fol. 7 
lowed for those whose tests showed a positive 
reaction. Joseph City P.T.A. members try never 
to forget the message of our Founders, that “to 
prevent is the divine whisper of today.” 

The need for dental work was met in a similarly 
positive manner. A retired dentist who was vis. 
iting for a few weeks in the community was pre. 
vailed upon to assist with a dental checkup of all 
school children. Special low rates were estab. 
lished, and many adults also took advantage of 
the opportunity to have their dental work done 
locally. 


-— mmitiw na, 
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Keeping Them Safe 


LOSELY related to health was the matter of 
safety. For some time parents and school per- 
sonnel had been concerned about the accident 
hazards at the intersection where Highway 66 
crosses the school zone. Now that there was a go- 
ing organization of these interested parents and 
teachers, something could be done to remedy the 
danger. 

The local safety committee, in cooperation with 
the county board of supervisors, was able to se- 
cure a justice of the peace for that area. This offi- 
cial was to work with the state highway patrol- 
man to eliminate speeding through the school zone. 
The project was introduced at a P.T.A. meeting 
where the sheriff and the patrolman discussed 
safety problems with the members and their guests. 








Getting the Larger View 


a are only two phases of a well-rounded, 
effective parent-teacher program. Great atten- 
tion has also been given to the monthly meetings, 
which are designed primarily to educate the par- 
ents and the community as a whole to their re- 
sponsibilities toward children. Topics and speak- 
ers are selected with unusual care to fulfill this 
parent education aim. 
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One monthly meeting heard the superintendent 
of the near-by high school speak on “‘What Causes 
Juvenile Delinquency?” Another presented the 
superior court judge, who discussed, from the 
point of view of the bench, parents’ obligations 
not only to their own youngsters but to the youth 
of the community. 

No wonder the membership of this dynamic 
group has doubled since the unit was revived! And 
no wonder the attendance at meetings has in- 


creased from fifteen to fifty-five—more than a 
sixth of the town’s entire population. 

This parent-teacher association not only derives 
strength from being a part of the national organi- 
zation but in turn is adding its measure of effort 
to the total success of the movement. By meeting 
the needs of children and youth in the local com- 
munity, it is doing its share to ensure a better 
chance for all children, everywhere. 

—LILLIE R. PURKINS 


They Are Seven 


Es, the Colorado Congress of Parents and 

Teachers has seven vice-presidents, and every 
single one of them is a vital part of the state or- 
ganization! The vice-presidents are always chosen 
with the greatest of care because each will have a 
special and serious responsibility—either as as- 
sistant to the president or as head of a depart- 
ment in the state branch. 

Both the first and second vice-presidents serve 
as active aides to the president. The third vice- 
president heads the state congress’ Department of 
Rural Service. Under his jurisdiction are the 
chairmen of library service, school lunch, and 
rural service. 


Organization with a Purpose 


HARGED with a most important part of the state 

parent-teacher program is the Department of 
Public Welfare, presided over by the fourth vice- 
president and consisting of the chairmen of legis- 
lation, juvenile protection, safety, and citizenship. 
The fifth vice-president, as head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, is a member of some school 
staff—usually a principal and a man. In this di- 
vision have been placed the chairmen of parent 
education, school education, character and spir- 
itual education, exceptional child education, high 
school service, preschool, visual education, recrea- 
tion, international relations, and home and family 
life. 

Under the leadership of the sixth vice-president 
is the Department of Organization and Program. 
Here, as one would expect, are included the chair- 
men of membership, press and publicity, maga- 
zines, publications, program, music, radio, and 
Founders Day. The Department of Health is the 
province of Colorado’s seventh vice-president, con- 
sisting of the chairmen of mental science, social 
hygiene, narcotic education, and the Summer 
Round-Up. 

State standards for the office of vice-president 
are high indeed. And these officers have always 
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lived up fully to the requirements established for 
them. They do not do their chairmen’s work; nei- 
ther do they interfere. Each is vitally interested 
in all divisions of his department and is ready to 
step in at any time if one of his chairman needs 
assistance or encouragement. 

Of course, no vice-president actually chooses 
the chairmen in his department, since they are all 
elected by the state board. However, he may voice 
his opinion as a member of that board and in that 
way guide his fellow members toward a choice of 
well-qualified persons. 


Seven Essentials for State-wide Success 


ON= a year the chairmen in each department 
are given an opportunity to discuss their work 
at the state board meeting. Each presents a report 
of his committee’s contribution to the depart- 
ment program. This department is then featured 
in the next month’s issue of the Colorado Parent- 
Teacher, where articles prepared by the chairmen 
are illustrated with photographs of the depart- 
mental personnel. 

Every July all department chairmen submit 
their plans of work for the coming year to a com- 
mittee appointed by the president. After the plans 
have been examined and approved, they are in- 
cluded in the local presidents’ packet of helpful 
materials. The packets are distributed at the Au- 
gust board meeting so as to allow time for schools 
of instruction before the public schools open in 
September. 

The vice-presidents are always ready not only 
to assist their chairmen in preparing the plans of 
work but also to conduct schools of instruction 
whenever they are called upon to do so. 

Let it never be said that a vice-president does 
not have a definite and a very important job. In 
Colorado the success of the entire parent-teacher 
organization depends on seven fine vice-presidents 
working in unity with the state president and the 
state chairmen. —FELDA L. ARNOLD 
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Christmas Eve 


Oh, anything might happen 

On a night like this: 

A feeling of wonder is in the air, 

And a great star breaking its chrysalis 
Of clouds, descends in an azure flare 
To hang in the frosty Eastern sky— 
A pharos for wise men to travel by. 


Oh, anything might happen on such a night, 
Under the spell of this new-born light: 
Cattle in their stables kneel and speak; 
The strong turn kind to the poor and weak. 


Oh, I can believe miraculous things 
Under the spell of this star’s bright wings! 


— MARION DOYLE 


Old Law 


These young girls in the train were like new plastics, 
Or metals such as their mothers never knew; 
Spun-steel instead of wool and silks and cotton. 
They spoke new languages each breath they drew; 
They made the maleness in me thin and blue. 


They wore hard pants; their shoes were spiked with iron. 
None of them sat; they ran the running floor. 

They were bound to ski down winter mountains 

Only the stoutest of men had trudged before .. . 

Then a mother with a baby came in the door. 


The chromium surface cracked; the plastics melted 
And let out all the ancient tenderness 

In these loud and sexless creatures harder 

Than youths, and trousers turned into a dress, 
Each girl snatched up the baby to caress. 


Their hard, unpracticed arms went round his plumpness, 
Foreknowing all his curves and tender meat; 

Their hands knew instantly and forever 

Just how to curve under his knees and seat, 

And strident voices lowered and were sweet. 


The snow-capped mountains through the sliding windows 
Looked in, expecting Amazons, and saw 

These quiet and incipient young mothers— 

Young rebels bowing to gentle old law. 

And maleness marveled in its ancient awe. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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English Legend 


When stern December’s wolfish dark 
Freezes the mirror of the meres, 

A flickering candle’s single spark 

In the undergrowth appears. 


Yet what hand holds it, what steps move 
In search of the invisible, 

Old annals cannot wholly prove 

Nor any gypsy tell. 


For twelve long nights, unquenched, wind-blown, 
A thin flame shimmers through the gale, 

Until a mother claims her own. 

(So runs the country tale.) 


A lady, small of shape and poor, 
Who, having lost her only child, 
Seeks him alone on the great moor 
When winter nights are wild. 


Noiseless she comes in light and power, 
And those who brave their ghostly dread, 
Meeting her at dour midnight’s hour— 
Behold their happy dead! 


— LAURA BENET 


At Bedtime 


Long and lustrous capers mark your day, 

And then with pouting lag you try 

To hold your heavy eyelids open as you pray. 
And when at last you say good-night, you cry. 
What ails you, little one, that you resent 

The restful ease your elders clamor for? 

Why is it that, when spent with play, 
Reluctant yet to sleep, you cry for more? 

Are not those chubby legs yet satisfied 

To stretch their growing lengths upon a bed? 
Or does that frisky little body never tire 

Or ache to find a pillow for its head? 

Come, tell your secret that your peers may know 
And never, never yawn or long for sleep. 
Would I could crowd so much into a day 

And joyfully upon a bed could leap, 

Not full of sleep but bent on play, 

And shake my fist in anger at my dreams. 
Would I could hate the darkness that I love, 
That rids my bones of ache, my head of schemes. 


—Nina McComB 
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THE Family REDISCOVERS ITSELF 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 


—_—_ 





Qutstanding Points 


I. In general, parents tend to be slow in changing 
their ideas and standards to fit the conditions of a chang- 
ing world. 


II. The parents’ real problem does not lie in keeping 
fixed ideas or in overthrowing the standards of the past. 
Rather it is the problem of learning how to retain the 
pest of the old and adopt the best of the new in guiding 
children toward adulthood in a changing world. 


Ill. The soundest possible preparation for choosing 
between the helpful and harmful in new ideas and new 
standards is training in the ability to think clearly and to 
judge wisely. 

IV. Children can acquire the ability to reason early 
in life. Experiences at home can help the young child to 
begin to look ahead, examine problems carefully, and 
solve them thoughtfully and rationally. 


VY. The parent who wants to help his child become a 
clear-thinking adult will have to recognize that this kind 
of training takes time. 


VI. Parents can also help children learn the “thinking 
approach” to problems by setting an example in the way 
they deal with their own daily problems. If parents re- 
sort to prejudice, fixed ideas, superstitions, and alibis, 
the child will not find it easy to master the thinking 
approach. 


VII. The causes of the present-day uncertainties and 
delinquencies of youth come in part from the home and 
in part from various influences outside the home. For 
this reason we must work on the broad front of home, 
school, and society (which means government, too). 


VIII. But good homes are the starting point. They 
lead to better communities and better government. 
Homes that provide freedom and give parents and chil- 
dren together an opportunity to think clearly and 
soundly are the best promise of stability in an uncertain 
world. 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
January 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, 
National Congress chairman of the Radio Committee. 














Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 


e Parent education study groups 
e P.T.A. program chairmen 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 


Based on the article “Youth and 
the Uncertain World.” See page 4. 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. A careful study of adolescent children coming from 
homes where decisions are made by fixed rules rather 
than by discussion and cooperative thinking showed that 
these children were not as happy or as well adjusted as 
children coming from homes where problems were solved 


by “thinking one’s way through.” What may be some 
reasons for this? 


2. Take such a question as “What coat shall I wear 
today?”’ asked by a ten-year-old who is getting ready for 
school in the morning. Show how this question could be 
answered by making use of the child’s ability to think. 
In what percentage of homes do you estimate that ques- 


tions are decided by this method? What is often done in 
other homes? 


3. Name some problems that arise in everyday life 


which the sixteen-year-old can help his family to answer 
satisfactorily? 


4. Do you think it would help if adolescents had a 
chance to study the various kinds of dances, music, and 
slang that young people at different periods in the past 
have thought “‘modern”’ or ‘“‘new’’? Why or why not? 


5. What does Mrs. Clapper mean when she says that 
very probably ‘‘undue chaperonage”’ for her daughter 
would have been an “‘insult to her intelligence’’? 


6. What would you say if your high school daughter 
announced that it doesn’t really matter whether or not 
she studies her lessons, because in a few years civilization 
will probably be blown to bits anyway? 


7. Name some slogans or fixed notions that present- 
day adolescents are learning and accepting. Where did 
each one come from? Which are helpful? Which are not? 


8. What are you doing to make it easier for your ado- 
lescent boy or girl to adjust to the time when jobs will 
not be so plentiful as they are now? 


9. Suppose a sixteen-year-old told you that the 
Russians ought to be shot for the way they are vetoing 


everything at peace conferences and United Nations 
discussions. What would you say? 


10. At Christmastime we shall all be talking about 
peace on earth and good will toward men. Suppose your 
seventeen-year-old calls this idea impossible and out of 
date. What will you say to him? 
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More Previews by Young Critics 


HAT do our teen-age youngsters think of the 

films reviewed each month in these columns? 
Let them tell you in their own words. The following 
comments are excerpts from the criticisms of junior 
high school students who saw the films at the same 
time and in the same projection room as the grown- 
ups whose evaluations appear in this department. 


The Big Sleep. “T do not think the characters are true to life, 
and I think the picture would have a particularly bad influence 
on children.” 


Black Beauty. ‘‘An exciting, heart-capturing story.” ‘A few 
improbable and not true-to-life spots in bridling the horse.” 
“A picture for any age group.” 

Boys’ Ranch. ‘An exceptional story, serious but with a touch 
of comedy that makes a fine picture.” “It shows how boys can 
work together when given a chance.” 


Claudia and David. “Delightful.” ‘Good cast—with the 
power to show their emotions.” “It will teach husbands and 
wives not to quarrel and that mothers should not worry when 
their children have the measles.” 


Cluny Brown. “Full of wholesome laughter.” ‘The moral 
of the picture is that your place is wherever you are happy. 
Life is what you make it.” 


The Cockeyed Miracle. “A delightful drama, complete with 
laughs and sniffles. The plot is quite fantastic but very relaxing. 
A picture the whole family will enjoy.” 


Courage of Lassie. “It is a little too tear-drawing.” ‘It 
depicts in a clever 4 the changes in life that must be made by 
any soldier coming back into civilian life, whether man or 
beast.” 


Do You Love Me? “Costumes and lighting are as gay as the 
music, which at times carries you away and makes you part of 
the picture.” “Tells about the changing world in musical 
terms.” 


Little Mr. Jim. “The picture is worth seeing for the feeling of 
thankfulness for what you have, which is with you when you 
leave the theater.” ‘Good entertainment for everybody.” 


One More Tomorrow. “The characters seem true to life and 
are well cast.” “A bad influence, inasmuch as marriage is 
treated lightly and the acceptance of divorce taken so easily.” 


The Return oftRusty. “The characters act like real boys.” 
“The message is to treat all foreigners with kindness and 
respect.” ‘“‘An excellent adventure picture.” 


Smoky. “A delightful, adventurous western that should be 
seen for its beauty, acting, and superb a nae gl “The 
sound effects and music contribute largely to the picture.” 
“The purpose is to enable people to better understand animals.” 


Somewhere in the Night. “It would appeal to teen-agers 
because they like action and suspense.” “It shows how men can 
be changed by war and what we must do to help them adjust 
themselves.” “Gay touches of comedy and romance.” 


Try comparing these remarks with the opinions of 
your own youngsters about current films in the 
community. You may gain more than one profitable 
hint about what young people want and look for 
when they “go to the movies.” 


—RuvutTH B. HEDGES 
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FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


Captains Courageous— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Victor Fleming. This reprint of one of Spencer Tracy’s greatest 
triumphs brings again to the screen a poignant human drama, 
Based on Rudyard Kipling’s novel, with its background of deep- 
sea fishing off the Grand Bank, the film has thrilling action, 
humor, and pathos. There is added interest, too, in seeing the 
members of a fine cast as they appeared nine years ago. Hoy. 
ever, production, direction, acting, and photography are in no 
way dated, and the picture is gripping entertainment. Cast: 
Freddie Bartholomew, Spencer Tracy, Lionel Barrymore, 
Melvyn Douglas, Mickey Rooney. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Good but tense 


The Devil’s Playground—United Artists. Direction, George 
Archainbaud. The latest Hopalong Cassidy picture—the first 
of a new series—is less entertaining than many of the former 
releases. Although it contains no especially objectionable ele. 
ments, either in story or in action, it seems to lack the human- 
interest touches that have characterized previous Hopalong 
Cassidy episodes, and at times the motivation is obscure. Cast: 
William Boyd, Andy Clyde, Rand Brooks, Elaine Riley. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Fair Fair 


Gentleman Joe Palooka— Monogram. Direction, Cyril End- 
field. Joe Palooka steps from the comic strip into the movies— 
and a drama of crooks and politicians. Unfortunately the story, 
though somewhat complicated at times, fails to maintain inter- 
est. True, the hero and his manager are always in the right and 
finally do triumph, but they are certainly duped for a long 
period by some big-time operators, too many of whom are 
senators. Cast: Leon Errol, Joe Kirkwood, Elyse Knox, Guy 














Kibbee. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Fair 





If ’'m Lucky—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lewis Seiler. 
An unpretentious drama with numerous interpolated musical 
numbers by well-known radio entertainers. A band leader 
becomes a candidate for governor but runs afoul of a crooked 
political machine. The methods of the political grafters are 
decidedly outdated. Cast: Vivian Blaine, Perry Como, Harry 
James, Carmen Miranda. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Fair Fair 


Fair 

The Lady Surrenders— Universal. Direction, Leslie Arliss. 
A charming love story with England’s rugged Cornish coastland 
as background. It features delightful piano interpretations and 
is highlighted by the “Cornish Rhapsody,” composed by Hubert 
Bath and played by the National Symphony Orchestra. The 
film is well acted and, though the tempo is slow in pees and the 


direction restrained, the suspense is sufficient to hold interest 








throughout. Cast: Margaret Lockwood, Stewart Granger, 
Patricia Roc, Tom Walls. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 
My Darling Clementine—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
John Ford. nusually beautiful settings and excellent photog- 


raphy make notable a picture that might otherwise be just 4 
good western. It is a typical John Ford production, with 8 
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